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Recruitment and Selection for Work 


in Foreign Cultures 
A. T. M. WILSON 








THIs discussion begins by outlining some general considerations with regard to 
recruitment and selection—factors, for example, in an optimal selection situation, 
and, by contrast, some familiar difficulties. It goes on to consider selection pro- 
cedures in more detail. Finally, it touches on particular aspects of the selection 
process in the special circumstances of filling posts abroad. 


A. RECRUITMENT AND SELECTION POLICIES 
AND PRACTICES 


Effective recruitment and selection are part of a complex and continuing social 
process. In short, to be optimally effective, a scheme of recruitment, selection, and 
promotion needs to have the character of an internal institution of the organization 
concerned. For present purposes, an institution may briefly be described as a 
widely agreed means to a widely agreed end. From this point of view, skill in any 
particular technique, or the efficiency of any component of a recruitment procedure, 
can do relatively little to ensure appropriate selection where a scheme as a whole 
is inadequate in overall acceptance or in conception and design. 


1. FACTORS IN AN OPTIMAL RECRUITMENT SITUATION FOR CROSS- 
CULTURAL POSTS 


(a) There are three basic points. First, there needs to be acceptance, by the 
employing organization, of a full-scale personnel policy which has the character 
of a continuously adapted internal institution for recruitment, selection, training, 
career planning, and development of staff; second, the level of morale (i.e. the 
attitude of the staff, individually and as a whole, towards the objectives and tasks 
of the organization) needs to be high in terms of willing and effective cooperation; 
and, third, there needs to be a record of effective achievement of organizational 
objectives. 

(b) Full opportunity should exist for design and re-design of organization, 
teams, and jobs, in relation not only to changing objectives and methods but also 
to changing situations with respect to availability of personnel, both internal and 
external. 

(c) Full opportunity should be provided for exploration, discussion, and agree- 
ment—by the selectors and any-advisers—on the objectives, contents, and level of 
the particular post to be filled, including that amount of detail on the social and 
cultural milieu and the circumstances in which the job is to be carried out which 
will make for a convincing job description. 
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(d) This extended job description needs full understanding and agreement from: 


(i) those in related jobs, senior, lateral, and subordinate; 
(ii) the selectors and advisers; 
(iii) the candidates. 
(e) Contact with candidates should be made: 


(i) by between three and five selectors with practical understanding of the 
post and with full sanction for their role from the employing organization 
and from the future seniors and colleagues of the man selected; 

(ii) through many contrasting and complementary types of relation and situa- 
tion between candidates and selectors. Particularly helpful are oppor- 
tunities to assess the candidates’ actual behaviour and personality in a 
number of complementary types of situation rather than by verbal state- 
ments or conversations about these matters; 

(iii) over as long a period as is feasible and, minimally, more than one day. 


(f) Full language testing, if possible by a native-born assessor, is necessary; 
and with this, an evaluation of the personal and cultural compatibility of the 
candidate for a post in the particular type of society and situation concerned. 

(g) Full arrangements are needed to enable the wives and families of candidates 
to consider the significance of the application and to understand and adapt to the 
overseas situation of the post—or to a home without the husband and father— 
in terms of accommodation, health and diet, social life, education of children, and 
the opportunity of re-adaptation on return or reunion of the family in the home 
society. 

(h) Full discussion is arranged between all the selectors, based on the actual 
data of their observations and interviews rather than merely on the inferences made 
by each selector from such data; and a final selectors’ decision is achieved after a 
discussion conducted by a ‘neutral’ chairman with assistance from any advisers, 
technical or psychological or other. 

(i) Preparation for the post is arranged before departure, and includes contact 
with past holders of similar posts and evaluation of their experience—and that of 
their families—in discussion with an adequately informed senior member of the 
employing agency. 

(j) Formal appointment is made of an informal adviser within the expatriate 
working group, permitting a new arrival to have early exploration of problems of 
the post with someone not in a directly senior line relationship. 

(k) A policy decision is made to permit continuity over years of the selector 
group or panel of the employing organization, with adequate opportunity to learn 
from experience (i.e. follow-up evaluation of those selected is arranged, and the 
recruitment scheme is modified to incorporate its lessons and to adapt the scheme 
to changing circumstances). 


2. SOME COMMON EXPERIENCES OF DIFFICULTY 


(a) Limitations imposed by the Supply of suitable Candidates 

As a rule, only a small proportion of candidates for any post is genuinely suitable; 

in consequence, elimination and rejection, rather than selection, are the dominant 
of most selection procedures. One further result of this is that experience of 

selection often obliges an organization to clarify its minimal and optimal needs 
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and standards for personnel, and, in the end, it must often compromise on these. 
This may threaten the objectives of the organization, or raise questions of their 
acceptability. 


(b) Underestimation of the Difficulties of Assessment of Potential and Personality 
by Interview 


In one military situation an interesting experiment occurred. Some 3,000 applicants 
for a particular type of military work were interviewed individually, with full 
supporting documents, by an outstanding junior officer of the arm of the service 
concerned. Roughly one half were accepted and one half rejected. For various 
reasons, all 3,000 were ultimately trained and used. A follow-up two years later 
related performance to pass or fail at selection point. The results were slightly 
worse than random. Follow-up studies of this kind are complex and treacherous, 
but at least they cast serious doubt on the usefulness of single interviews for 
selection purposes. This situation is, however, considerably altered where there can 
be more than one type of interview—more accurately, more than one selector— 
and where selectors, working to a fully agreed job description, undertake a joint 
evaluation of their findings before reaching a decision. 


(c) The Context of the Interview 


Candidates often differ greatly in the behaviour and attitudes they display to 
different interviewers, largely through differences in their evaluation of the inter- 
viewer’s personality, background, and role, and in their response to this. Experience 
of these differences supports the use of group discussions of various kinds in 
selection and, secondly, the use of a pattern of individual interviews in which 
different selectors primarily concern themselves with different aspects of a candi- 
date’s potential or personality in relation to the post in question. Unless, however, 
there is clear agreement among the selectors on the job description, an integrated 
picture of a candidate’s suitability is not likely to emerge. Difficulties of this 
kind are particularly common where technical qualifications are assessed in com- 
plete separation from personality requirements of a job. 


(d) The two-way Character of Selection 


Where it is important to make more than a superficial assessment of enduring 
consistencies of personality, where there is need for a considerable degree of 
penetration, as it were, into these matters, experience shows that candidates are 
willing to permit such penetration to the extent that they themselves are encour- 
aged, at the same time, to explore in equal depth the opportunities and the difficul- 
ties of the post within the employing organization. In this process, what can begin 
as a ‘barter’ exchange of information may on occasion lead to mutually awkward 
or painful discoveries; but these may equally be illuminating and helpful. 

To put this point in different form: if selection is to be adequate, it will need 
to be regarded as having a vocational guidance component of almost equal size, 
importance, and integrity. 

(ce) Uneasiness or Unwillingness in high-status professional and technical Men to 
risk Rejection or to take part in any group selection Procedure 

These factors may lead to a need to tolerate indirect or private approaches in 

recruitment, or to abandon formal group discussion procedures or auxiliary 

procedures such as the use of psychological tests. 

These limitations in recruitment may make it necessary to provide a particular 
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candidate with short-term employment on a limited assignment, since this alone 
may permit the necessary assessment, without a politically dangerous formal 
rejection for the substantive post. Procedures of this kind are sometimes implicit 
in the use of advisory committees. 


(f) Differences between personnel Policies and personnel Practices 

Personnel policies naturally differ in their range and contents; but they also differ 
in the degree of importance attached to their full implementation in the organiza- 
tion concerned. Recognition of this has led to a considerable sophistication among 
many types of potential candidates for appointments. Where an organization 
acquires an unfortunate reputation—for example, of being unable or unwilling 
to provide possible candidates with an accurate, extended job description—this 
tends to have an adverse effect on recruitment. Such a reputation tends to be 
difficult to modify once it has come into being within the informal network of 
communication which usually exists in groups of potential candidates. 


(g) Criteria of effective selection Procedures 

In view of the extent to which, as has been said, ‘selection’ is achieved by rejection, 
the presence or absence of the following developments or consequences is of great 
importance in assessing a recruitment and selection process: 


(i) A consistently high, or increasing, quality over time of candidates for 
equivalent posts. 

(ii) A positive attitude to the selection procedure among the unsuccessful 
candidates, in whom damage to self-respect or ambition has been success- 
fully offset by the insight and gain of the vocational guidance component 
of the experience. 

(iii) Development of the selectors’ capacity and skill to understand job design, 
job description, and job modification. 

(iv) Development in the selectors of increasing skill in assessing candidates, in 
achieving effective decisions, and in assimilating experience of both failure 
and success. 


All four of these criteria are related to the growth of a selection and recruitment 
procedure towards the status of an internal institution of an employing organiza- 
tion. 

(h) Problems of evaluating the Results of Selection 

The technical complexities of evaluating selection on an adequate scientific basis 
are considerable. To a large extent similar difficulties arise in the study of any 
growth process whether this is in people or in plants. In both cases ecological 
factors, ‘open’ systems, are concerned, and the ‘soil’ as well as the ‘seed’ will 
affect development. In the case of occupational development there is a very great 
variability in the ‘soil’ factors—that is, in the social and interpersonal milieu in 
which a man selected for a post will need to develop his role. In follow-up studies, 
the scientifically obvious approach of allowing some rejects to be employed for 
purposes of validating their rejection is usually impracticable; in the end, judgement 
of the results of selection tends to depend on a continuity of experience in the 
selectors of the employing organization and, more particularly, on arrangements to 
‘feed back’ to them any information which can be obtained on the performance of 
those they have selected. 
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B. COMMENTS ON COMPONENTS OF SELECTION 
PROCEDURES 


1. EARLY PHASES OF THE SELECTION PROCEDURE 


To achieve an adequate consensus, in all concerned, on the meaning and standards 
implied in an extended job description may require considerable effort. There 
follows the design of the advertisement and the circulated description of the post. 
This first step towards contact with potential candidates may be continued later 
by a specially designed application form, intended to minimize the serious difficul- 
ties of ‘paper-screening’ of applicants by this interview-equivalent. The application 
form may be so constructed as to provide, a little later, a basis for indirect inquiries 
and for screening and exploratory interviews. In the latter case it may be parti- 
cularly important for the representative of the employing organization to be in 
a position to give direct replies to central and penetrating questions which are 
asked, or which should be asked; and to this end the quality of the discussion in 
these initial interviews can be greatly improved by giving the relevant information 
to the greatest possible extent in the advertisement and in the application form. In 
designing these, the view of the employing organization likely to be taken by 
possible candidates needs to be borne in mind, for they may well be uninformed 
or misinformed. 

It is general experience that indirect and informal inquiries to members of an 
employing organization are common, and emerge, so to speak, from the ‘grape- 
vine’. They have considerable interest and may have increased value if they can 
be effectively moved, if not into the position of formal and public inquiries, at 
least in that particular direction. Often undertaken by telephone or by entirely 
private contact, they leave no written record, and may make it difficult to discover 
at a later stage what in fact occurred in these first ‘interviews’ between possible 
applicants and direct or indirect representatives of the employing agency. Such 
difficulties should be anticipated and may be minimized where all those likely to be 
approached in this way have been adequately ‘briefed’ beforehand. 

Where this ‘briefing’ of liaison figures is consistently undertaken over time, 
they begin to act as ‘accredited agents’ who are in fact pre-selectors. Their import- 
ance is outstanding in recruitment for senior posts of a technical and profes- 
sional kind. 


2. INITIAL FACE-TO-FACE CONTACTS 


In initial contacts and mutually exploratory interviews, two overlapping aims may 
on occasion be in conflict. The first is that of building up an atmosphere of explicitly 
two-way communication, without commitment on either side; the second may be 
that of conveying an unmistakable ‘No’ to applications, should that appear with 
certainty to be the correct decision, even at this early stage. It is often helpful in 
these early interviews to spend a considerable proportion of the time in discussing 
the background on which the job has been designed, and in this way to lead on 
to discussion not only of the job itself, but also of its relationship to the present and 
future career patterns of the inquirer, as well as to his past experience and qualifica- 
tions. If a candidate who appears ‘possible’ is encountered, it may also be useful 
at this stage to make abundantly clear the inevitable idiosyncratic factors in the 
post, and to build an appreciation—f it is true—that a rejected application would 
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refer only to suitability within the existing field of candidates for that particular 
job, with no implication of unsuitability for any other post. 


3. PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST RESULTS AND THEIR USE IN INTERVIEW 


A candidate’s academic record at educational establishments, with known standards 
of entry or achievement, may often remove any need to consider, for example, use 
of tests of ‘intelligence’. When this is possible, there may be a gain in candidates 
over thirty—particularly men of senior status—who may not only be completely 
unacquainted with the significance of such tests, but be made extremely anxious 
by their use. On the role of any kind of psychological test in selection, the present 
writer must record his view that these must be used, if at all, with great care and 
discretion, and only within a professional relationship—or, at least, a confidential, 
responsible relationship—which permits full and private discussion of the nature 
of the test, together with very considerable professional discretion over the extent 
or the form of the disclosure of its results to the person under test and to the 
selectors concerned. In communicating an outline of the findings of any test to 
the candidate himself, it may often be necessary to undertake a therapeutic task, 
whether or not the results are less or more satisfactory than the candidate might 
have hoped. 

Experience suggests that there are marked differences in the extent to which 
familiarity with testing of almost any kind has led, if not to contempt, at least to 
acceptance of its potential usefulness. This appears to be true, in general, of North 
Americans, for example, as against Western Europeans. In the latter group there 
is often considerable resistance to use of tests, even within a confidential and 
professional relationship of the kind already discussed. This difference is difficult 
to understand as merely a matter of familiarity; different views of the ‘privacy’ 
of personality—or even more complex factors—are likely to be concerned. 

One further prejudice of a professional kind may be here expressed, to the effect 
that the role of the psychologist concerned with technical methods of assessing any 
aspect of personality is most usefully carried out where it includes participation in 
discussion of the personality requirements to meet the extended job description; 
and where ‘feed-back’ of his findings is arranged, not only in the professional 
discussion with a candidate, but also as a personal and face-to-face contribution 
to the final discussion by the selectors of a candidate’s suitability. In terms of this 
view, although an entirely separate psychological examination of a candidate— 
with the production of no more than a written report to the selectors—may be 
helpful or even necessary, it produces in candidates a strong conviction that 
mysterious and arbitrary methods of assessing their potential have been employed. 
More important, it almost prevents mutual learning between selectors and psycho- 
logists with respect to selection for the posts in question. To return to the effect 
on the candidates: to the extent that any feeling arises in them that arbitrary judge- 
ments are being made, the vocational guidance aspect of selection is severely 
damaged; and with this there disappears, to a large extent, any positive feeling in 
the rejected candidate about the selection process. This too has unfortunate 
consequences. 


4. GROUP PROCEDURES AND GROUP TASKS 


The principle behind the group tasks and group discussions used in the selection 
procedures familiar to the present writer and his colleagues is this: forced coopera- 
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tion on a task, between members of a group of, say,-eight candidates for a post, 
in a situation in which they feel themselves to be competing with each other, can 
provide one means by which an individual’s preferred methods of making personal 
relationships, of influencing others and attempting to cooperate with them, may 
in part be available to direct observation. The task given to the group, as a means 
of forcing cooperation, may be, for example, no more than to agree on a topic for 
discussion; or it may be a more elaborate problem, involving previous reading 
and preparation, with group discussion towards agreed recommendations. It is 
important that such a task be ‘neutral’, in that it does not provide an obvious 
advantage or handicap to those with or without a particular type of previous 
knowledge or experience. The context and content of a group task of this kind 
need not be concerned with matters which are obviously relevant to the post in 
question; but it may sometimes be an advantage if it can be so designed, if only 
because its acceptability may be increased, for example, to highly technical candi- 
dates. Highly relevant content in a group task, however, may tend simply to provide 
an occasion for repetition of individual patterns of relevant past experience, with 
an inadequate opportunity for selectors to see how a candidate goes about the 
search for cooperation in interpersonal relations. 

Another way of stating the principle behind the type of group tasks just 
described is that they provide samples of actual behaviour of a special kind. These 
samples should not be evaluated as direct specimens of spontaneous behaviour; 
they are more useful as material for the subsequent individual interviews, and for 
discussion with the candidate concerned. In this way, such sample observations 
may largely remove the need to base a personality assessment on historical material 
(that is, on answers to questions about the history and development of the indivi- 
dual) and equally remove the problem of asking direct questions about behaviour 
in hypothetical situations—questions to which the replies are likely to be difficult 
to assess. Where a selector or adviser has observed the behaviour of a candidate 
in a group situation, he is able to ask questions with regard to this, and in so doing 
refer to an experience which has, in a sense, been shared by the candidate and by 
himself. The value of material of this kind in an interview is usually obvious both 
to the candidate and to the interviewer. It is important, however, that discussion 
of it should not assume that the observed behaviour represents a fair sample of the 
candidate’s preferred methods of cooperating with others or of influencing them. 
On the contrary, it may sometimes need to be regarded primarily as a type of 
response to the stress of an unusual situation. In either case, however, the material 
can be of great value in assisting the candidate to understand himself and the 
interviewer to evaluate his potential for specified types of performance, whether 
or not these centre on cooperation with others. 


5. MULTIPLE INDIVIDUAL INTERVIEWS 


Stress has already been laid on the point that, before individual interviews with 
candidates take place, it is important for the whole group of selectors—and advisers, 
if any—to have reached an adequate agreement on the nature of the post and on 
the minimum personality and other requirements for it. It is also helpful if the 
different members of the selecting team—whether they are to see the candidates 
individually or in some other way—can agree on where their approaches will be 
similar and where they will differ with respect to the candidate. It is important 
that the approach of each selector should contain enough in the way of shared 
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elements to make later comparisons possible; but they need also to contain con- 
trasting or complementary elements in which different aspects of personality form 
the central topic of the interview. 


6. THE QUESTION OF INTERVIEW BOARDS 


In some forms of selection, two selectors simultaneously interview one candidate; 
and this may on occasion be helpful in providing a three-person group, a contrast- 
ing situation to the two-person group in which an individual selector or adviser 
sees an individual candidate. Similarly, three selectors or more may see a candidate 
at the same time; but in terms of the views now being put forward the importance 
of these group interviews is that the candidate is being seen in what can be a 
contrasting situation—that is, one of a number of situations in which he is inter- 
viewed by one person, by two persons, and by three persons or more. It cannot be 
assumed in any of these situations that his behaviour is likely to represent a direct 
sample of what he will be like in actual performance in the job under discussion. 
What is important is that the principle of providing a number of contrasting 
situations of interview can in this way be achieved. 

With regard to the sequence of individual or group interviews, it is probably 
important that—apart from preliminary explorations—individual interviews take 
place after, rather than before, any group interviews involving more than one 
selector. In this way it is possible, in the more intimate individual interview, to 
discover something of the candidate’s experience in the other types, and to help 
him to comment on and assimilate these experiences, so that they may be evaluated 
in the final discussion of his potential and at the same time be made more compre- 
hensible for his own assimilation, whether he succeeds or fails in his candidature. 


7. THE INDIVIDUAL INTERVIEW 
(a) Organization and Setting of the Interview 
Interviews may be regarded as having three overlapping phases: 


(i) building rapport of an appropriate kind; 
(ii) discussion of major topics and work towards mutual agreement on them; 
(iii) ‘closure’-—allowing time to return to any uncompleted point of interest and 
to withdraw from the relationship with satisfaction rather than frustration. 


With regard to the first phase—building rapport—the adjective ‘appropriate’ 
is particularly important. ‘Rapport’ is meant to imply a considerable degree of 
freedom in selector and candidate to express and discuss matters felt by one or 
other to be relevant to the main objectives of the interview—which are to consider 
the suitability for the post on the one hand, and the opportunities of the post on 
the other. 

The early exchanges between two individuals in a formal interview—perhaps 
it is true of all such exchanges—take place on what may be described, in meta- 
phorical terms, as a number of wavelengths; or, in more concrete terms, on a 
number of levels, each with its own modality of communications. Although the 
early exchanges of an interview do not completely determine what happens later, 
they may often have a disproportionate effect on this. Particularly important in the 
development of rapport are the reciprocal efforts to develop a shared view of the 
relationship, and this reciprocal ‘testing-out’ of its scope and limits is essayed by a 
variety of witting and unwitting means. Most of these are perhaps more familiar 
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in the apparently less demanding and more flexible relationships of such social 
occasions as, say, a cocktail party than they may be in selection interviews; but 
they can be seen to exist in both types of situation—for example, in the form of 
reciprocal efforts to ‘place’ the other person in terms of background, interests, and 
preferred modes of communication. It is important in selection interviewing to seek 
means of using, with suitable modification, social experience of making relation- 
ships derived from quite different circumstances; for it is only in this way that a 
restrictive formality may be kept to its proper but necessary limits. The verbal 
content of the early phases of meetings for selection purposes is naturally related 
to these purposes, but early phases of almost every type of human contact have 
much in common, and perhaps more than is obvious. 

With regard to the second phase of an interview, ‘work’ is the keynote—an 
effort at mutual understanding, with agreement, as far as possible, on its results. 
One way of describing this is in terms of the balance between effective assessment, 
by the selector, of a candidate’s potential performance and, on the other hand, 
the degree of satisfaction of the candidate with what he has learnt about the 
potential employing organization. 

The third phase of an interview, described in the Lewinian notion of ‘closure’, 
expresses a notion which is perhaps more familiar in social than in working relation- 
ships. The time which a host devotes to parting from a guest, for example, is one 
measure of the sincerity of the host’s interest in the visit. For reasons of this kind, 
closing phases of social contacts, or interviews, are at least as important as the 
more frequently considered early phases. 

With respect to the length of an interview, this should be appropriate to its 
objectives and should, whatever its outcome, convey an indication of the serious- 
ness with which the selector is approaching the task. For both reasons it needs to 
be flexible in length, despite the practical difficulties this can create. 

In general, it can be said that ‘gimmicks’ or ‘techniques’ which are intended to 
place an applicant at his ease, or to force disclosure of attitudes, are likely to have 
a much less useful result than the overall consistency and sincerity of the selector 
as displayed and exemplified in his arrangement for the interview and his general 
conduct of it. Interviewing success, in the view of the present writer, stems less from 
techniques than from such factors as clarity with respect to the objectives of the 
interview; knowledge of the background factors affecting the topic under dis- 
cussion; sensitivity to any sources of difficulty or stress in the immediate relation- 
ship between applicant and selector; and, in general, the preparation and design 
of a meeting which will permit free exchange of opinion on appropriate matters. 


(b) Emotional Aspects of the interviewing Relationship 


An interviewer seeks to achieve objectives which include attempts to understand 
latent aspects of an applicant’s personality and his feelings about the employing 
agency and the post in question. A selector can obtain some help in this if he can 
recognize and accept that both he and the applicant will inevitably have feelings 
about each other, irrespective of how the interview is designed or how narrow or 
wide the range of topics it covers. 

In the first place, applicants are likely to perceive a selector—who has, after 
all, some degree of power over them, if only by selecting or rejecting their applica- 
tion—as an authority figure. Feelings about authority figures vary greatly between 
individuals; to exaggerate, for purposes of illustration, they may range from 
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respect bordering on awe to a rebellious aggressiveness, or forms of arrogant 
detachment which may cover either of these extremes of feeling. Conversely, 
selectors may have feelings which range from a compassionate interest to the 
exasperation which often accompanies the fatigue of their tasks and of many 
successive interviews with relatively unknown individuals. 

Beyond these inevitable types of feeling, selectors will almost certainly be 
aware of feelings of liking or disliking each applicant, or of a sense of neutrality 
in this respect. It is important for them to make what efforts are possible not only 
to allow for these facts in controlling their manner, but also to learn how to make 
use of these experiences of personal reaction when forming their later judgements 
in discussion with the other selectors. Whether a selector likes or dislikes or is 
neutral about a particular candidate is important as a fact; but it is a complex fact 
which arises from the ‘climate’ of the interview and from the personality of the 
selector as well as that of the applicant. It is for this reason that such a feeling is 
not, by itself, an adequate contribution to the formation of a judgement of an 
applicant’s suitability. Skilled selectors force themselves to examine the basis of 
their feeling about an applicant and make an effort to understand its meaning. 
When this can be done, it produces one highly significant type of finding which can 
emerge from an interview. 

The inevitability of having real but probably unreasonable feelings about each 
applicant places one further burden on a selector. An applicant is likely to sense 
the nature of this feeling and to react to it. If he feels that he is liked, what is 
sometimes referred to ironically as a ‘small mutual admiration society’ can be 
developed; and in this case weaknesses of the applicant may be undisclosed or 
underestimated. When an applicant feels he is disliked, the converse may occur. 
More specifically, a selector may find himself aware that an applicant has, in some 
obscure way, produced some uneasiness in him, perhaps by some inept glossing 
over of some important but uncomfortable fact; if so, he can with advantage 
ensure that this is not misinterpreted but is evaluated by discussion of his experience 
with his fellow selectors. 

The points just made may be summarized in a different way. All communication 
between individuals may be regarded as carried out, first, in words; secondly, in 
what may be called ‘music’—the affective connotation of the verbal exchange; and 
thirdly, in expressive behaviour—which is wider than either. With experience, 
selectors often come to place great stress on recognizing inconsistencies in what is 
being communicated to them in words, in their affective connotation, and in the 
attitude which an applicant displays in his expressive behaviour. 

Selection interviews are inevitably a source of stress, both to applicants and to 
selectors. The existence of minor signs of stress, either in words or in their ‘music’, 
or in an applicant’s behaviour, is not therefore a matter of inevitable importance 
unless the amount or form of stress arouses interest in the selector. If there is a 
complete absence of any signs of stress in the applicant this is equally important, 
since it forces the selector to ask himself whether the applicant is particularly well 
balanced and integrated as a personality, or whether he has a low degree of interest 
in the post, or whether perhaps he is rather insensitive in personal relationships 
and situations of potential stress. These questions are best considered in the light 
of the experience of a particular applicant with more than one selector. 

The importance of these aspects of interviews is that consideration of the 
phenomena of the selector-candidate relationship can provide information of 
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considerable interest, particularly when attention is directed to its emotional over- 
tones and its context in terms of expressive behaviour rather than merely to the 
intellectual content of its verbal exchanges. Comparison and evaluation of the inter- 
view experience of a number of selectors in these respects offer one means of con- 
sidering something beyond the surface characteristic of an applicant’s suitability. 


8. THE FINAL DISCUSSION 

During a selection procedure—say, half-way through a one-day procedure—it is 
often useful for selectors and advisers to meet for an interim discussion of their 
views of the candidates, assuming they have all been seen by that stage in one 
situation or another. Where agreement is reached on areas of uncertainty, sub- 
sequent interviews can be focused on these; or where there is already almost 
complete agreement to reject a particular candidate, the subsequent interviews 
with him can emphasize the vocational guidance aspect of the procedure, and thus 
prepare the way for acceptance of failure in the outcome if this is the end result. 

The final discussion of selectors and advisers may, with advantage, be chaired 
by a ‘neutral’—that is, a chairman whose role is primarily to ensure that differences 
of opinion of various kinds are clarified in that they are either sharpened for the 
record or resolved by discussion. Secondly, on rare occasions, he may need to have 
a casting vote where there are unresolved differences between selectors. In one 
form of this final discussion each selector gives his findings and his views, and these 
are followed by those of advisers. If the latter are psychologists their task is 
complementary to that of the selectors, in that they have no ultimate responsibility 
for the final decision, but only for ensuring that significant aspects of personality 
are not left unconsidered, and that minor eccentricities are not overestimated nor 
latent strengths underestimated. Should a panel of selectors and advisers be able 
to work over years, the nature of the role of the advisory psychologist becomes 
more obvious: it is to assist selectors to confront the problems of appraising 
personality; to help them to use all aspects of their experience with candidates; to 
recognize the existence of affective aspects of interviewing; to articulate their feel- 
ings, as well as their thoughts, about candidates; and to use both in reaching 
effective decisions. For these decisions the selectors alone must take responsibility, 
but in reaching them they must consider the job requirements as well as the 
potential and personality of each candidate. The roles of selector and of psycho- 
logical adviser will, in time, show a degree of overlap in approach; but their 
responsibilities differ, as do the data on which they base their contributions to the 
assessment of each candidate. 

Borderline candidates warrant considerable attention as a rule, for it is in full 
discussion of their strengths and weaknesses that a consensus on standards will 
be developed. There is good reason for saying that if a consensus on standards 
of recruitment or promotion to even one level or category of post can be built up 
within an organization, this can have wide implications. Indeed, it can represent 
the main means by which selection and promotion can acquire the optimal—some 
will say the necessary—position mentioned earlier, that of becoming an internal 
institution. 


9. COMMUNICATING RESULTS 


In a sense, communication of the results of selection represents a final form of 
interview, and one which often takes place by telephone or letter. It is extremely 
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important that it be done as soon as possible, and that what is said in the final 
communication be consistent with what has been said to the candidate during 
earlier phases of the selection procedure. 


C. SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF CROSS-CULTURAL SELECTION 


1. MOTIVATION FOR CROSS-CULTURAL WORK 


The idea of working in a foreign country, in a post whose circumstances are likely 
to be relatively unfamiliar to applicants, exercises for these very reasons a powerful 
attraction to many people. During the early stages of any selection for such posts, 
applicants are likely to be greatly influenced by expectations which have arisen 
at least as much from their own psychological and social needs as from the more 
practical requirements of the recruiting organization. This is not to say that all 
motivation for seeking this type of post, or for changing from one job to another 
in general, must be viewed with suspicion by an employing body. On the contrary, 
it is desirable to consider all candidates on their merits, without too much initial 
uneasiness over their motives in seeking to change their type of employment. 
These motives need full consideration in due course; but this must in any case 
be open-minded in nature. Although many applicants may find difficulty in 
recognizing for themselves why they may wish to change from one job to another, 
there are certain relatively common situations which lead men of considerable 
ability to wish for such a change. These situations are not always easy to elicit 
in an interview; but where selection can build up an atmosphere of adequate 
confidentiality, and a reputation for this, the immediate life situation of applicants 
may often be discussed and evaluated; this clears the ground for consideration of 
positive reasons for joining the employing organization without constant inter- 
ference arising from the existence of undisclosed motives for leaving another. 
One not unusual factor in considering a change of post may be a realization that 
a particular type of work does not continue to hold the satisfaction it did at the 
beginning of a career; or blocked promotion, often through an abnormal age- 
distribution of staff within a firm or specialist department of some organization, 
may lead to a decision to seek a change of job. Similarly, large organizations which 
endeavour to ensure that full weight in promotion is given to length of service 
may in this way force able, younger men with reasonable ambitions to seek open- 
ings elsewhere—a particular problem of some large international bodies. Changes 
in industrial life affecting markets and products, or the possibility of legislative 
action affecting a particular government service, may raise fears of redundancy 
in relatively senior employees. It may even be said that some organizations have 
an inadequate staff-turnover, in that individuals who would prefer to leave are 
held, for example, by a salary policy which provides a relatively low salary and a 
relatively high retirement benefit; or some organizations may carry a relatively 
high prestige value, despite a low salary in certain posts. These conditions are not 
unfamiliar in, for example, government service in various parts of the world. The 
immediate point is that to seek a new post, even at relatively senior levels, may 
often be an entirely appropriate act, without adverse significance from the point of 
view of the suitability of the applicant. Even what appears to be a doubtful record 
of multiple changes of employment does not necessarily imply inadequacy in an 
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applicant; many factors of an entirely admirable kind, such as a search for a higher 
level of satisfaction, may well be concerned. 

Apart, however, from the situations and motives which underlie a formal wish 
to leave an existing job, there remain the motives which press for choice of future 
work in a foreign culture. Here several new considerations enter, including the 
relation of the individual to his own culture, and, secondly, the particular blend 
of idealism, realism, or cynicism which is likely to lie behind his attitude towards 
the new employment possibility. 

A personal version of the culture in which he or she was brought up may be said 
to exist in a deep and enduring form within each individual. Attention must be 
drawn to the possibility that a proportion of applicants for cross-cultural service 
may be attracted to this by a deep discontent with their personal version of the 
culture of their own society, or by conflict between that version and central aspects 
of that culture. To use a traditional analogy, the boy who runs away to sea may 
do this as much from rebellion and dissatisfaction with his home or school or work 
environment as from any love of life at sea. Many outstanding sailors have started 
off in this way; but it is also true that many of those who do so are forced at a later 
date to recognize that they were in flight, not from something in the external 
environment, but from something within themselves; and for this last problem, 
social or geographical movement provides no solution. It would be going too far 
to suggest that situations of dissatisfaction of this particular kind provide a main 
source of applicants for cross-cultural work; the fact remains, however, that the 
initial attraction towards such work may have a similar origin and similarly 
uncertain results. The provision of conditions under which the existence, nature, 
and strength of motivation of this kind can be disclosed and discussed is an 
important aspect of the types of selection under consideration. 

To go on to the second point—idealism, realism, and cynicism—any relatively 
new organization, whether national or international, or any rapidly growing 
organization, tends to attract individuals seeking improved opportunities for self- 
expression and freedom to develop. Such situations also attract individuals whose 
main interest is in the rapid promotion which is often found in organizations where 
standards of potential and performance are uncertain, and particularly where 
rapidly changing and complex situations develop in the milieu in which the staff 
concerned must work. In many cross-cultural organizations these situations exist; 
they are further complicated by the fact that their objectives may attract individuals 
with a considerable degree of idealism, which, however valuable or even 
in its less incandescent forms, may present very considerable problems at some stage 
after recruitment. For in so far as idealism is unrealistic—a necessary connotation 
for some people—it will inevitably meet with severe and painful disillusion; this 
in turn may lead to an embittered cynicism which may not only damage the 
effectiveness of the individual, but may place a considerable burden on the morale 
of any working group of which he is a member. The objection to idealism may be 
put in this way: it is the mood of the first phase of an inevitably two-phase process 
in which the mood of the second phase is embittered and cynical. At the other end 
of the scale, idealism expressed in the objectives of an organization may attract 
cynical and over-ambitious individuals whose incapacity to devote themselves to 
any other than personal objectives often makes them particularly unsuitable as 
members of most organizations. 

It is for reasons of this kind that the assessment of the deeper motivation of 
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applicants for cross-cultural service makes particular demands on selectors. For 
this purpose they need to penetrate beyond the surface attitudes and manifest 
characteristics of the applicant. Once more, this may be facilitated by encouraging 
applicants to question the objectives and needs of the employing organization. In 
so doing, they may often permit some insight into their own motives in seeking the 
post in question. It is difficult to over-emphasize that effective selection is a two-way 

of reciprocal exploration; if it is to reach an effective depth in the applicant 
or candidate, he must be encouraged to explore to a corresponding depth the 
motivations, needs, and situation of the employing agency. When this is done, 
the defensive surface idealism of the basically cynical is likely to appear unconvinc- 
ing to selectors of experience; conversely, a defensive cynicism may cover a 
considerable potential for self-sacrifice. 


2. PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER IN RELATION TO CROSS-CULTURAL 
WORK 
(a) Conformity and Deviance 
Applicants for service outside their native culture—to repeat a point made earlier 
in rather different form—are likely to be either conformist or deviant, in the sense 
that either they may have achieved a capacity to live successfully within the culture 
and social structure of the relevant areas of their society, or they may have deviated 
from this in one of three ways. One group of deviants will have taken up their 
position after a phase in which they have achieved satisfactory roles within their 
own culture, but have a desire or need, for their own development and career, to 
go further in some idiosyncratic or unusual direction. Deviance of this kind, based 
on an entirely adequate capacity to live within the existing values and opportunities 
of the culture and society in which an individual was brought up, may, therefore, be 
accompanied by what is felt by him to be an unused potential or an unsatisfied 
desire for some different or wider form of experience and satisfaction. Such indivi- 
duals are seeking, as it were, to leave what is the social analogue of their under- 
graduate university for that of a graduate school. 

A second type of deviance—and this presents more difficulty in assessment— 
may be unaccompanied by full capacity to live within the society and culture of 
upbringing. This may be characteristic of special types of individuals with out- 
standing but rather specialized and rather inflexible characteristics of personality 
—characteristics which have made it difficult for them to achieve satisfactory roles 
and existence in the general circumstances of their lives. The important point here 
is not the existence of deviance of this kind, but the nature of it and the reasons for 
it. Not all of the possible reasons would form a basis for an adverse judgement of 
an applicant of this kind for cross-cultural service; some very great men and women 
have been deviants of this kind; they have not always been easy to work with, or 
under. 

A third class of deviants present less difficulty in assessment for cross-cultural 
work—individuals who not only have failed to come to terms with the culture of 
their own society, but who are unlikely, despite their efforts, to come to terms with 
any culture or society, because they suffer, within themselves, from relatively severe 
and unresolved forms of psychological conflict of various kinds, for the most part 
less related to their society and culture than to the circumstances of their early 
upbringing and their response to these. The existence and nature of such conflicts 
within personality will, as a rule, become relatively obvious in any extended form 
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of selection procedure of the kind outlined in an earlier section; and the questions 
which arise are those of treatment and not of recruitment. 


(b) Authoritarianism 


Of quite special importance in relation to service abroad in an unfamiliar culture 
are certain potentials in personality which have been elucidated by Adorno, 
Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, and Sanford (1950), with results which correspond 
very closely to those of similar studies by H. V. Dicks (1950, 1952). These char- 
acteristics of personality have been labelled ‘authoritarian’. They may be briefly 
described, almost in cartoon form, as an intolerance of varying aspects of the self 
—for example, intolerance of the universal need for a degree of interdependency 
with others. Associated with this are other expressions of intolerance—for example, 
of situations that force passivity, or that may lead to any expression of aggressive 
feeling in relationships with seniors or authority figures of any kind. There is also 
a tendency to be domineering with juniors and uneasy with equals, particularly 
those of the opposite sex. Along with these forms of intolerance goes a strong 
propensity to find a scapegoat, that is, to attribute to other people or organizations 
a quite disproportionate and unrealistic degree of influence, particularly when this 
is malevolent or hostile. This same group of characteristics may also be displayed 
in an excessive tendency to make judgements of a clear-cut positive or negative 
character, with a relative lack of more differentiated judgements. They may also 
show as a tendency to have almost an adulation of power in others, and to use 
individual power within working relationships to exploit other individuals for 
selfish ends, i.e. to be authoritarian in this special sense. 

Individuals with characteristics or potentials of the kind under discussion are, 
as a rule, strongly conventional and conformist in their social relationships and in 
their attitude towards the cultural values of their own society, and they are usually 
deeply suspicious of other systems of value. They are, in short, intolerant, ethno- 
centric, and prejudiced. 

It is obvious that characteristics of this kind are peculiarly unfortunate in cross- 
cultural work; and there is little difficulty in recognizing them where they exist in 
gross form. Their special relationship to the use of group tasks and personality 
tests is that these may provide means by which latent forms of intolerance may be 
recognized, so that their significance may be more fully assessed in later interviews 
whose bases lie in the findings from such procedures. For it is a particular difficulty 
that many individuals who have a degree of latent ethnocentricity which should be 
a bar to overseas employment may present, on the surface, a rather different 
personality picture, whose superficial nature may require considerable exploration 
if it is to be recognized and assessed within the short time usually available. In 
the long term, of course, latent characteristics of this kind become obvious. 

Equally difficult is the not unfamiliar problem of assessing personalities who 
appear to have almost an obsession with problems of the under-privileged. In this 
case, what appears at first sight as a positive qualification for certain types of cross- 
cultural work may—but does not always—emerge on fuller investigation as a 
surface attitude which covers a directly opposing basic uneasiness or even contempt 
with regard to those same groups. The most familiar way in which this common 
phenomenon has been described, outside technical works, is in Shakespeare’s 
phrase, ‘Methinks the lady doth protest too much’. In other words, aggressive 
over-emphasis of a particular attitude may lead to a suspicion that an entirely 
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opposite point of view is more likely to be held at a deeper level of personality, a 
level which is in the end of greater importance in determining actual behaviour. 
It may perhaps be wise to make the point that not all benevolence or compassion 
is of this awkward kind. 

In dealing with problems in the areas which have just been outlined, selectors 
may feel a need for a technical adviser—psychologist or psychiatrist—with clinical 
experience of personality problems of this particular kind. The complexity of the 
selection problem does not only arise from the contrast between manifest and latent 
aspects of personality structure; it also arises from the fact that in many types 
of overseas situations there may be, prima facie, an obvious need for an authoritative 
personality, appropriate to some technical or professional role. This, however, is 
not the same as the intolerant and ethnocentric authoritarian; and much may 
depend on the distinction. It is therefore important for selectors to make consider- 
able efforts to distinguish, on the one hand, individuals with authoritarian char- 
acteristics of personality and, on the other, individuals in whom, on a different 
personality basis, there is a considerable degree of authority of manner and 
approach stemming from extensive and successful technical or professional 
experience. It is unfortunately true, however, that ‘all power tends to corrupt’, 
and a man of outstanding competence from a technical or professional point of 
view may show tendencies towards dominance and inflexibility in relations with 
others which may greatly reduce his potential for cross-cultural service. In this 
particular type of work any sign of unwillingness to accept the necessity slowly to 
‘earn the right’ to technical or professional prestige in a new setting, must be 
regarded with some disquiet. This is not to suggest that any specialist needs, as it 
were, to begin his professional career all over again when starting work in a new 
milieu. It does mean, however, that he will not be able to develop the capacity to 
evoke full cooperation from others except on a basis which can be clearly distin- 
guished from that of an authoritarian personality or a technical autocrat. Specialists 
vary greatly in their awareness and insight on matters of this kind. Should he be 
incapable of modifying his professional approach so that it becomes appropriate 
to a new situation, a man of outstanding qualifications may be less effective in 
cross-cultural work than someone less well qualified, but without the personality 
handicap. Lack of technical knowledge can be offset in various ways; a basic 
weakness of personality is not easy to supplement. 

One allied point is at least worth mentioning: in some types of society, 
authoritarian-type personalities in key roles must be regarded as so common as to 
be almost characteristic of that society. In such circumstances, an authoritarian 
from without might at first sight appear appropriate and acceptable. But the 
association in authoritarian personalities of suspicion of strangers, difficulty with 
peers, and the propensity to find scapegoats must be recalled. The fact that such 
a man will be an alien is more than likely to lead, in due course, to difficulties, 
however attractive the notion of matching like with like may appear at first sight. 


(c) Preferred Methods of social Cooperation 


The points made in the immediately previous paragraphs are of such special 
importance as to warrant repetition in slightly different form. The group selection 
tasks of ‘forced cooperation’ described earlier are of particular importance in 
providing a basis for discussion between applicants and selectors—and between 
selectors—of differences in applicants’ preferred methods of cooperation and of 
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influencing others. The overt or concealed authoritarian, the ingenious or seductive 
persuader, the manifestly insincere social manipulator—to suggest a few of the less 
useful types for cross-cultural work—may sometimes be recognizable through 
assessment by selectors of their behaviour in such special group situations. It is 
important to emphasize that behaviour in these situations should not by itself be 
used as a basis of judgement. It should be used as an item in the agenda of later 
individual interviews with the applicants. 

In many cross-cultural assignments—to take an example of one kind of post— 
great importance may attach to the capacity to operate as a patient and effective 
consultant, willing and able slowly to earn the right to offer more direct advice in 
due course. This may be true of posts where it might appear that a technologist or 
a medical man, for example, might expect simply to operate by familiar methods 
in a rather different social context, but without modifying the actual executive 
components of his role. In many cases this will be impossible, and in assessing the 
flexibility and the power needed to undertake this modification and to evoke 
genuine cooperation from others, selectors often find themselves in difficulty. The 
technical or professional man may often be a difficult subject with whom to discuss 
matters of this kind. Group selection procedures, if they can be tolerated, can offer 
help in this connection; but where they are not felt to be feasible, it is often of 
considerable assistance to discuss, in individual interviews, a wide variety of non- 
technical and non-professional aspects of the job milieu, as one means of obtaining 
some light on how specialists conceive the need to modify the operation of their 
role in an unfamiliar culture. 


3. TRANSPLANTING THE INDIVIDUAL TO A NEW ENVIRONMENT 


We are, as yet, only at the beginning of an adequate use, in planning cross-cultural 
work, of available knowledge derived from research in the social sciences. With a 
longer basis of experience behind them, farmers and gardeners are clearly aware of 
the important relations between a living organism and its environment; they take 
considerable care in planning the movement of animals and plants from one 
environment to another, and in arranging to facilitate adaptation to the new situa- 
tion by action in particular during the phase of actual movement. The analogous 
care is not yet widely practised in relation to the movement of human beings and, 
from this, considerable difficulty has sometimes arisen in the past. These points are 
indeed obvious; but they are not always recognized in career design and planning 
in the foreign work of an organization. They are important in the operation of 
procedures for cross-cultural selection. The more the design of an overseas assign- 
ment takes into account the local situation abroad, and the more it arranges to 
assist personnel to prepare for the unfamiliar situation, the larger the range of 
personnel it will be possible to employ, and the better the results of their work are 
likely to be. Preparation for overseas posts is not merely a matter of acquiring 
information; ideally, it should involve more fundamental opportunities to make 
the necessary effort to accept, in terms of feeling as well as of intellectual under- 
standing, the view of life and the values of those among whom the work is to be 
carried out. 


(a) Limits of linguistic Skill 


In this connection—to elaborate a point made earlier—fluency in a foreign language 
must be distinguished from the capacity to live in a foreign culture, a matter which 
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is rather separate but of even greater importance. The capacity to understand the 
language of another ethnic or linguistic group is frequently of less importance than 
the capacity to understand and accept the fact that members of the foreign group 
will have a different outlook on life, a different culture in the anthropological sense. 
To achieve this requires willingness and ability to make the effort to understand 
not only the different language, but also the very different values and different 
connotations of behaviour. From a selection standpoint, the ability to speak a 
foreign language is not inevitably or even directly connected with the capacity to 
behave appropriately in overseas relationships with those who are native-born to 
that language and to the culture of which it forms a part. Assessment is not thereby 
made impossible; for behaviour to members of other groups, even within the same 
culture, gives some idea of an individual’s capacity for empathy or, conversely, 
level of intolerance. 


(b) Significance of Background and social Development 


National societies differ greatly in the main characteristics of their social structure. 
In the course of development, each individual has a social apprenticeship in hand- 
ling only the particular patterns of relationship characteristic of his own culture and 
society. One example of a problem which may arise on this basis is that of the 
applicant for a cross-cultural post who has been brought up in some form of what 
might be called a ‘traditional’ society—for example, a highly stratified society with 
marked differences in the privileges and powers given to members of certain social 
groups as against others, and with little social mobility between one such group and 
another. Political, religious, legal, and social sanctions may maintain this situation. 
Such a background may exist in almost any region of the world, and, for someone 
from such an environment, the taking up of a working role in an entirely different 
type of society may present considerable difficulty. Obviously, an applicant who 
has had no opportunity for subsequent social apprenticeship of a more varied and 
flexible kind would not, prima facie, be a good choice for a cross-cultural post. The 
converse situation, however, presents an almost equal difficulty: that is, application 
for a post, in a ‘traditional’ society of the kind described above in outline, by an 
individual without experience of life in that kind of situation. 

In many instances, there are compelling reasons why the manning of a team for 
cross-cultural work needs to be undertaken on a basis of wide representation from 
many nationalities, some of them with characteristics in great contrast to those of 
the culture in which the team will need to operate. The difficulties of particular 
individuals may well be almost insuperable in such a case, but selection of a team 
whose members possess sufficient flexibility to work in close support of each other 
without status difficulties may represent one way of diminishing these problems. 
The most hopeful thing to be said on this difficult point is that experience suggests 
that many different types of national society can produce a proportion of indivi- 
duals who resemble one type of deviant mentioned earlier—that is, the individual 
capable of operating not only within his own society and culture but in situations 
very different from those of his upbringing. These ‘natural cosmopolitans’ are likely 
to have derived their capacities from various sources, among them experiences 
more universal than those of differing national societies—that is, from a secure 
upbringing in early life, and from the maturity and flexibility which can stem from 
this. 
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(c) Adaptation in social Displacement 


One of the most difficult judgements which selectors must make in relation to 
cross-cultural service is suggested in the title of this paragraph. Experience of the 
frequency with which severe stress is aroused by absence from a home society 
cannot be regarded as other than striking. There is some reason to believe that 
absence of more than eighteen months may be disproportionately difficult for many 
people, especially where a family has of necessity been left behind. For reasons of 
this kind, there is an increasing acceptance that home leave, particularly to families, 
may be more a necessity than a luxury in designing expatriate conditions of service 
for those wishing ultimately to return to an initial home base. 

On moving, many individuals from European countries tend to be ill at ease 
until they have become members of three distinct, if overlapping, groups—a house- 
hold group, a working group, and a social group concerned with recreational or 
allied matters. Discussion of this notion goes beyond present purposes; but, in 
selection, it may be helpful to raise questions of past experience of social displace- 
ment and of re-location in groups analogous to those mentioned. Such discussions 
must not be based on any assumption that early difficulty or early success in 
adaptation to such separation will inevitably be repeated. It is the nature of the 
adaptations made, and the extent of learning from experience, which are of primary 
importance for selection purposes. 
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A Social-psychological Approach to 
the Study of Culture 
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THE sTUDY of culture is traditionally the concern of anthropologists. Yet, as the 
social sciences come of age, the proprietary claim to certain concepts is left behind 
as child’s play which served its function for a time but is a dysfunctional ritual when 
dealing with complex research problems. Few, if any, sophisticated studies can at 
present be carried out by social psychologists without concerning themselves with 
the culture of the setting in which they work. We have learned to speak not only of 
the culture of a factory, but also of the culture of mental hospitals, boroughs, 
schools, housing estates, prisons, youth clubs; of the culture of scientists and 
humanists, of teenagers, working class and middle class—in fact, of virtually all 
institutions, groups, and sub-groups in society. 

But it is one thing to accept a concept from another discipline, and quite 
another, much more complicated, matter to use that concept appropriately within 
empirical social-psychological research. The social psychologist who studies a 
college community, for example, may have a number of specific research questions 
in mind, such as the following: What are the advantages and disadvantages of 
various teaching methods? How is the student’s outlook on life, attitude to work, 
initiative, or sense of responsibility influenced by the course of his education? 
What contributes to and what detracts from academic success and professional 
aspirations ? The methodological difficulties in dealing with any one of these matters 
are considerable, even without taking the college culture as a whole into considera- 
tion. But thanks to modern social anthropology such an omission is not per- 
missible. One is too clearly aware of the possibility that results obtained may be 
valid only for the specific culture of the specific college, that is, for its prevailing 
values, mores, beliefs, habits, and institutions, which, in turn, are produced by its 
policy, history, physical and social structure, physical and social relations with 
other educational institutions, and so on. To use another college for purposes of 
comparison is one means whereby social psychologists may try to increase the 
validity of their conclusions. And, considerations of costs and time apart, con- 
fidence in the findings will be increased if they are thus replicated. This, however, 
is a big if. Comparative studies of institutions rarely, if ever, yield clear-cut con- 
firmation of results. It is much more likely that the effort will only intensify the 
realization that the specific culture of an institution is a major factor determining 
events and behaviour within its scope. The least one can do is to account for the 
culture of the group under study in some form, so that others can judge for them- 
selves whether and to what extent the results are the product of the total culture or 
of specific variables. 

How can one arrive at an understanding and reasonably objective description 
of the total culture of a group or institution? It is appropriate to turn for help first 
to the experts in the study of culture, the anthropologists. In a recent article, 
Beattie (1959) deals with this very question: 
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*... this kind of understanding is something which the social anthropologist is 
peculiarly qualified to provide. For it is to be achieved, if it is achieved at all, by 
coming to understand the dominant beliefs and values of the people being 
studied, and the social anthropologist who lives in the society he studies and as 
far as possible as a member of it, may with luck achieve, or approximate to, 
this kind of understanding. When the major values of the people being studied 
have been apprehended in this way it may fairly be claimed that the society or 
culture has been “understood”, for only then can the investigator represent to 
himself—and perhaps to others—what it would be like to be a member of that 
society. Of course this kind of interpretation is extremely hazardous and a 
particular anthropologist may be mistaken .. .’ 


The outstanding aspect of this statement is its modesty, caution, and awareness 
of the immense difficulties and painstaking efforts inherent in the social anthro- 
pologist’s major method, participant observation. 

To adopt this method would mean that the social psychologist becomes an 
anthropologist; however desirable this may be, however interesting the result of 
his efforts, it is most unlikely that in doing so he will be able to deal with the 
specific social-psychological problems he set out to study. 

Understandably, therefore, social psychologists often make a compromise: 
they precede their actual work with a pseudo-anthropological description based on 
impressions and perhaps a few statistical data. If the method of participant observa- 
tion is hazardous in the trained hands of social anthropologists whose entire 
concern is the study of culture, it must be ten times more so in the hands of social 
psychologists whose focus of interest lies somewhere else. This is not to disparage 
the importance of anthropological studies of factories or colleges; on the contrary, 
many more are needed to bring the understanding of our own society up to the 
level of understanding that anthropology has given us of many small non-industrial 
societies. But for the purposes of social-psychological inquiries neither turning into 
an anthropologist nor diluting his methods appears quite good enough. 

Social psychologists have tried to come to terms with the concept of culture 
in yet another way, this time using their very own methodological equipment: 
sampling surveys. One of the key phrases in Beattie’s statement is ‘the dominant 
beliefs and values’, and in many community studies ‘dominant’ is interpreted as 
meaning the beliefs and values of the majority. Knowing what the majority think 
and believe is valuable for innumerable research purposes, but the assumption 
that the culture of a social unit is identical with the values of the majority betrays 
a lack of understanding of the concept, and of social as opposed to psychological 
factors. The conclusion that what the majority feel, believe, or do, expresses the 
culture of a group is implicitly based on the idea that human behaviour is always 
in accordance with personal predispositions, and ignores the fact that people act 
sometimes in the manner corresponding to their personality but on many occasions 
against their wishes and feelings because of the coercive factors in organized social 
life. The all-or-none position on the relation between individual and society— 
assuming either an essential hostility or an essential compatibility between man 
and his environment—has for so long been the philosophical issue that this simple 
fact has often been overlooked. Bendix (1952) has dealt with this question incisively 
in arguing against Fromm’s position: “People do not always or even eventually 
desire to act as they have to act. It is quite possible that external necessities are not 
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internalized but are endured, even in the long run. Instead, I submit the view that 
the external necessities of a country may acquire distinctive traits and may impose 
distinctive psychological burdens on the people.’ 

To substitute sampling for intuitive descriptions thus does not get us nearer 
to a precise formulation of the culture of a society. Even if sampling and intuition 
operated together, as they should and frequently do, the elusive task of appraising 
the culture of a unit would not be met. Culture patterns are not determined by 
majority votes. There is no need to refer to dictatorships to prove the point; the 
evidence lies nearer home. Even if a vast majority of people working in industry 
preferred longer summer holidays, for example, the belief that a fortnight’s paid 
holiday is what people need or what industry can afford to give them is the essential 
and effective industrial culture pattern in this 

This, of course, is not to deny that it is useful to know that the majority of 
people hold beliefs which are opposed to the effective culture pattern. The emphasis 
on one of these facts to the exclusion of the other has led in the United States to 
a bitter controversy, in which Blumer condemned sampling, and Woodward, 
Newcomb, and others condemned Blumer (see Blumer ef al., 1948), all of them 
with good reasons but at cross-purposes. For the purposes of this paper all research 
techniques are acceptable if they can be demonstrated to meet the logic of a research 
idea. In what follows I shall describe, first, a research idea for dealing with the 
culture of a group in social-psychological terms, and then indicate the techniques 
suitable for implementing it. 

Culture patterns and the values and beliefs of an individual can, but need not, 
coincide. Where they do not coincide, an individual will experience a strain between 
his own inclinations and what the culture of his group requires. Where they do 
coincide, people will feel at ease in their environment without the experience of 
situational strains. When individuals manifest this overall favourable reaction to 
a situation, observers often remark that man and situation seem to be made for 
each other. There seems to be a natural ‘fit’ between some people and the effective 
culture pattern. Others are less well identified with it, though their presence in the 
situation may be as inevitable as that of people at their ease: they do not manifest 
the fit, | 

An outstanding example of fit was provided by Winston Churchill and the 
war-time situation in Britain. At that time his political friends and foes commented 
frequently on his extraordinary suitability for the position he held. The situation 
changed, and inevitably the perception of fit was destroyed in the eyes of the British 
people. It is perhaps not surprising that Churchill (1948) changed his perception 
less rapidly: “Thus, then, on the night of the tenth of May, at the outset of this 
mighty battle, I acquired the chief power in the State, which henceforth I wielded 
in ever-growing measure for five years and three months of world war, at the end 
of which time, all our enemies having surrendered unconditionally or being about 
to do so, I was immediately dismissed by the British electorate from all further 
conduct of their affairs.’ 

It is this concept of ‘fit’ between man and situation which makes it possible to 
reduce the otherwise overwhelming task of describing the culture of a social unit 
to one which the social psychologist can handle, provided he has a technique to 
identify the people with the best fit. Once he has discovered them, he can acquire 
an understanding of the culture in terms of the qualities of a group of people, 
rather than have to stray into anthropological procedures or into a misuse of the 
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concept of culture. To be sure, he will not be in a position to identify item by item 
the major aspects of the culture pattern. He will assume its complexity and 
achieve its understanding through its total impact on people. Like Homer, who 
when he wished to describe the beauty of Helen abandoned the attempt at direct 
description of her features and yet succeeded in conveying a sense of her beauty 
by telling of her effect on men, the social psychologist can convey the essence of a 
culture by describing its effect on the people who live in it. Those who manage to 
live in it without experiencing strain will in their behaviour and outlook demon- 
strate the values which compose the effective culture pattern. The culture of one 
factory, for example, may be characterized by the fact that unskilled workers, not 
on a conveyor belt and over fifty years of age, feel most at ease in it; that of another 
factory by the fact that young men with university qualifications and considerable 
ambitions feel most at home in it. That they do feel at ease one takes as an 
indication of good fit; and their characteristics as an indication of what they are 
fitted to. 

How can the group with the best fit be identified, and what characteristics of 
a group are to be taken as reflections of the culture in which they live? Perhaps 
examples from empirical work will help to answer these crucial questions. 

Several years ago I was engaged in analysing research data which had been 
collected in two American communities,! called for research purposes Craftown 
and Hilltown. There, the problem arose of defining differences in the two cultures 
so as to be able to appraise the reasons for certain similarities and differences in the 
behaviour of the residents. In a country with as high a residential mobility as is 
the case for the United States, the most suitable indication of fit was to ask residents 
whether they intended to stay in the community as long as possible or to leave as 
soon as an opportunity for doing so presented itself. About one-third of the 
Craftowners and almost one-half of the Hilltowners said they preferred to stay. 
Assuming that these answers provided an adequate yardstick for measuring fit, the 
next step consisted of identifying those qualities of a group of people within the 
community among whom the incidence of fit was considerably higher than in the 
town at large. Note that the problem was not to find the individuals with fit, but 
the group defined by social, rather than personal, attributes. The point is important 
when talking about culture, which is a social phenomenon and meaningless within 
individual psychology. Which was the group among whom the incidence of fit was 
highest? Reference to a multitude of situations in which one feels either at home or 
completely out of place suggested a number of characteristics which might be 
related to good fit. One community may provide a better fit for the young, another 
for the old; similarly, for men or for women; for people below or for people above 
a certain income or educational level; for active participants in community affairs 
or for the habitually apathetic. The research data were analysed, with these and 
several other variables in mind, in a search for the group with the highest incidence 
of fit, with the following results. In Craftown the best fit was manifested by a small 
group who shared all of the following attributes: they were pioneers, that is, they 
had lived in this new community since its inception (a few years before the data 
were collected); they had chosen Craftown deliberately in preference to other 
possible housing accommodation ; they were thirty-five years old or over; and they 
participated actively in community affairs. Seventy per cent of this group, as 





1. This unpublished study was under the direction of Robert K. Merton, 
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compared with 33 per cent in the total population, manifested fit by expressing the 
wish to remain in Craftown. 

In Hilltown these same criteria failed to distinguish between those who wished 
to stay and those who wished to leave this low-cost interracial community. Here, 
an analogous search via statistical analysis revealed an entirely different group as 
the bearers of culture: Negro women, aged forty-five or older, in the lowest income 
group, manifested the best fit. Fully 91 per cent of them wished to remain per- 
manently in the community. 

In neither town did the best-fit groups constitute the majority of the population. 
Nevertheless—and this is an important help for validating the usefulness of the 
concept—the majority confirmed that the situation in each community required 
the type of behaviour, and put a premium on those values, which characterized 
the group with the best fit. The most determined non-participants in Craftown 
agreed that ‘Everything is politics here. You are supposed to belong to organiza- 
tions;’ while those Hilltowners who were actively concerned with community 
affairs resigned themselves to the statement that “You can’t do much with the 
people here’. 

In another study of a residential college in New England, a second attempt was 
made to apply the concept of fit as a means of describing the prevailing culture of 
that institution.2 Here, the yardstick for the identification of fit consisted of 
three questions: Was this college your first choice? If you had a chance to begin 
your college career all over again where would you most like to go? By and large, 
do you feel happy here or not so happy? Answers favourable to the college on 
all three scores were taken as the yardstick for fit. Altogether, 36 per cent of the 
students belonged to this group. The search for the group with the highest incidence 
of fit, however, used some variables different from those in the study discussed 
before. Since this was an academic setting, the academic standing of a student and 
the college year were among them. The analysis revealed that in this college 
community the social climate varied considerably from year to year. In the first 
year, grades made little difference to the incidence of fit: 33 per cent of those with 
an A average, and 35 per cent of those with a C average, manifested the best fit. 
In the second year, the situation was different: 72 per cent of those with an A 
average, but only 30 per cent of those with a C average, showed the best fit. In 
the third year, this situation was disturbingly reversed: only 22 per cent of the 
students with an A average, but 41 per cent of those with a C average, felt at ease 
in the college; while the fourth year had 45 per cent of the A average group and 
39 per cent of the C average group in that category. 

In a third study,3 two communities, built almost literally overnight with pre- 
fabricated houses to accommodate people required in the area by the erection of 
a huge new steel-mill, and the concomitant services and industries which moved 
fairly suddenly into a previously rural area, were to be compared. These two 
communities were adjacent to each other and shared many other features, including 
their history—if a year of existence qualifies for the term ‘history’; they differed 





2. This study on the process of education in a residential college remained unpublished at the 
uest of the co! 
. This study was designed to stu ‘community influences on mental health. The results in this 
field remained so inconclusive, probably because of the difficulty in designing oe 
ment techniques, that I felt it was unsuitable for publication. 
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mainly in the fact that one of them, Fairless Hills, was predominantly reserved 
for the mill’s supervisory personnel, while the other, Levittown, attracted an 
occupationally mixed group. 

At the time of the interviews the communities were not yet a year old; this 
made it perhaps a rash enterprise to try to ascertain fit between individuals and the 
culture which was, at best, only emerging. Since women had a much greater 
chance than men to sense the strain or feel at ease in these communities, women 
only were included in the sample. 

The yardstick question here was similar to that used in the first community 
study. Women were asked where they felt most at home—where they lived now 
or where they had lived before. Answers to this question were combined into an 
index which took their degree of liking for their present community into account. 
Sixty-one per cent of the Levittowners felt at home in their community and liked 
it very much. In Fairless Hills the corresponding proportion was 58 per cent. It 
is, perhaps, not surprising that in these emergent communities the traditional status 
attributes, income and education, made little difference to the incidence of fit. 
In both communities, being an officer in a voluntary organization increased the 
incidence of fit, in Levittown to 72 per cent and in Hilltown to 73 per cent. The 
frequency of informal social relations within the community—measured by the 
number of friends women had made there—increased the incidence of fit among 
Levittowners to 85 per cent, while it was not related to the fitting of Fairless Hills 
women. By and large, one concludes that the two community cultures were very 
similar at the time of the study, even though one would predict that status questions 
would become more, and more rapidly, important in Fairless Hills, which housed 
many supervisory grades of steel-mill personnel. 

Thus in terms of the original task of getting a somewhat more systematic 
picture of the culture of each community than that provided by impressionistic 
description, and at less cost than through a full-fledged anthropological study, the 
concept of fit had proved useful. Parenthetically it should be noted that the major 
research question in each of the studies was directed to other problems which 
were dealt with in the familiar manner of social-psychological research. 

It should be clear from what has been said so far that the group manifesting 
the worst fit—who can, of course, be as quickly identified as those with the best fit 
—cannot serve as an indicator of culture, even if the signs in front of their attitudes 
and behaviour are, as it were, reversed. There is no justification for assuming that 
they are a homogeneous group in relation to the situation. If they do not fit 
Craftown, for instance, they may fit a variety of different housing projects, and 
not just the opposite of the situation in which they live. 

This admittedly crude and simple manner of dealing with the culture of a social 
unit has assets and liabilities. Its major asset is that it opens the way to the system- 
atic comparative study of communities. Unless we can describe a community 
culture so as to make it comparable with that of other communities, the insight 
gained is not generalizable. This is unsatisfactory from both a theoretical and a 
practical point of view. If we define the situation in terms of the best fit, it becomes 
possible to transcend the uniqueness of the one concrete study. We can then 
tentatively generalize our findings to apply to other communities in which a similar 
group manifest the best fit. What is true for one should, by and large, hold for the 
other. The determination of the fit with the help of a relatively simple procedure 
makes it possible to achieve some comparability of the total situations in different 
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social units, and thus to extract some more general knowledge about social pro- 
cesses from the growing number of community studies. 

The liabilities include all those inherent in question-asking, which are consider- 
able, but not specific to the idea of fit. There are, however, specific difficulties. To 
apply the concept of fit requires that two types of data be available for analysis: 
first, what has been called in this article yardstick questions, that is, questions 
designed to ascertain which individuals are at ease in the social unit under study, 
for from the absence of strain the inference is made that their qualities or roles 
are in harmony with cultural requirements. Second, data must be available which 
describe those social roles or conditions among which different degrees of incidence 
of fit can be expected. 

The formulation of the first set of questions presents no particular difficulties. 
Several different ways of assessing the absence of strain between an individual 
and the culture in which he lives have been described in the discussion of empirical 
studies. It seems reasonable to assume that there is not one best way for every type 
of social unit, but that the yardstick questions will vary from one setting to the next. 

Matters are more difficult with regard to the second type of question. Which 
roles or social qualities should be selected for the statistical search for best-fit 
groups? In the studies previously reported I proceeded without a clear answer to 
this important question, and was guided more by insight and observation of a 
community than by systematic ideas on what to look for. However, a few tentative 
general points can perhaps be made on the issue. First, it must be emphasized again 
that personality factors should be excluded by definition from the purpose of the 
fit concept. There is, of course, no doubt that some people exist who will fit many 
different situations, while others will feel strained and ill at ease wherever they are. 
But these more enduring attributes of character which are carried from one situa- 
tion to another are, again by definition, not the result of matching one’s own 
standards against those of the environment. There are very few people, however, 
who feel either at home or out of place wherever they go. Second, and on the 
positive side, the social scientist searching for variables which could define groups 
with the best fit should be guided by the primary purpose of an institution or group. 
It is not fortuitous that one looks to academic achievement in a college community, 
but ignores measures of intellectual competence in a residential community. 
However, and this is the third point, while primary purposes are easily used to this 
end in institutions—factories, colleges, hospitals, and the like—this is not so for 
open communities and neighbourhoods. Here, indicators of socio-economic status 
—income, occupation, education, as well as age and sex—suggest themselves, in 
view of the known difference that these factors make in feeling at ease in various 
cultures. To go beyond these points requires more empirical evidence as well as 
a critique of the basic assumptions on which the concept of fit rests. To provoke 
the latter is the major purpose of presenting this article at this time. 
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SOcIAL clubs for former psychiatric patients are based upon the assumption that 
when some patients leave the hospital they may benefit from being members of a 
voluntary group with other former patients. Sponsors believe that these types of 
organization have therapeutic and rehabilitative effects that aid the patient over 
the transition from hospital subculture to community culture, a process fraught 
with potential cultural and personal discontinuities (Bierer, 1948; Blair, 1955; 
Landy, 1958b; Mishler, Landy, & Guinness, in press; Wechsler, in press). 

Surveys of such clubs over the United States and England revealed that forty- 
two independent expatient groups exist in the United States, of which the majority 
were established in the last decade, and over 200 in England (Palmer, 1958; 
Wechsler, in press). The nature of such clubs varies widely and may be con- 
ceptualized as a continuum which at one end is characterized largely by self- 
governed, usually autonomous bodies, which function with occasional assist- 
ance from hospital personnel or community professionals (psychiatrists, social 
workers, psychologists), usually paid for consultation. The club with which this 
paper is concerned is an example. At the other end would be the types of clubs 
which function mainly in England (under Joshua Bierer, Maxwell Jones, and 
others), organized as an arm or extension of the hospital. These are considered as 
additional modes of treatment, and recommendations are made by a doctor for 
a patient to enter club activities as part of his total rehabilitative program (Bierer, 
1948; Blair, 1955). (Such prescriptions happen only infrequentlyjin the club under 
study.) 

At times a club movement may reach the proportions of a kind of cult, with 
highly ritualized and formalized behavior, with a charismatic leader who expounds 
the Word, and with a dogma and exegesis. An example is Recovery, Incorporated, 
with its late founder and leader, Dr Abraham Low, and his book, Mental health 
through will training, which became a kind of ‘bible’ for these clubs (Wechsler, 
1960). 

At the autonomous end, too, are clubs such as Search, organized by expatients 
themselves, operating completely free of institutional ties, issuing a mimeographed 
‘newspaper’ with an increasingly wide circulation, running a broad campaign 
against presumed substandard conditions in hospitals and for mental health. Such 
a club may offer the expatient with feelings against the hospital a weapon by which 
he may wreak vengeance on all who have ‘wronged’ him. In some cases, also, it 
may perform a public education function by spreading knowledge concerning 
mental health and treatment. 





1. One of a series of studies on aspects of psychiatric rehabilitation at the Massachusetts Mental 
Health Center (Boston), under a grant by the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. This is a revision of a paper presented to the Society for 
Applied Anthropology, University of Pittsburgh, May 1960. 
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Palmer (1958) feels there are three reasons why the social therapeutic club 
movement has not advanced even further than it has: 

1. Apparently mental illness has not yet been accepted widely in the same way 
as, say, alcoholism, and social stigma is a more pressing problem for the former 
patient. Thus Alcoholics Anonymous operate with deliberate openness and pub- 
licity; social therapeutic clubs tend towards quiet, private anonymity. 

2. Mental illness includes a wider range of behavior disorders and symp- 
toms among many diverse individuals; by contrast alcoholics have at least their 
alcoholism in common. 

3. The discharged psychiatric patient often wishes to forget about his experience 
or is under pressure from relatives to mask his identity. 

Additional reasons may be that the therapeutic efficacy of such clubs is still 
largely a matter of conjecture and difficult to evaluate, and also that they may 
not appeal to many former patients. We have some inferential evidence to support 
the last possibility: most persons discharged from most hospitals do not choose 
to join expatient clubs. 

The aim of this paper is to present a rudimentary analysis of the social organiza- 
tion and culture of an expatients’ club sponsored by a hospital, where much control 
has been left in the hands of the members. 


METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 


The data on which this paper is based were derived by use of the following 
techniques: 

(1) Regularly scheduled observations took place in two three-month periods, 
two years apart, of the meetings and other activities of the club. The first observer 
visited the club daily, six days a week, spending about two to six hours per day 
there, and often went on informal outings with small groups of members. She 
wrote detailed notes, a copy of which was sent to the field supervisor, and her 
progress and problems were reviewed with him at least twice weekly. The second 
observer attended all meetings and formal activities, but observation tended to be 
less intense, as did the review periods with the supervisor.2 

(2) Interviews, most of them taped, were held with all active club members and 
volunteers, and with hospital staff members interested in the club. These interviews 
were nonstructured, lasting from one-half to a full hour, and focussed on the 
meaning the club had for the members, relationships between members, and 
perceived problems. 

(3) Semi-structured questionnaires were administered to twenty-two active 
members and volunteers, covering a number of sociological and psychiatric areas, 
as well as the areas covered in the interviews. 

(4) To supplement interview information, hospital case records of interviewees 
were examined. 


2. The observer in the first period was Sara E. np anthropologist, in the second period, 

Henry Wechsler, rg The study was designed and supervised by David Landy. 

The present analysis is primarily by the authors of this paper, drawing somewhat upon later 
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Observations and interview and questionnaire findings were checked with 
hospital personnel for factual accuracy. Findings and impressions of the first 
observer were compared with those of the second for inter-observer reliability, and 
close agreement was found. The method of data analysis, essentially similar to that 
used in ethnographic studies, was nonstatistical content analysis. 


HISTORY 


About eleven years ago a group of patients who had formed friendships while at 
the hospital decided to form a club when they were discharged. They met in the 
library of the hospital, their first president being a ‘strong’, directive individual 
whose eventual departure left the club in a weakened state. Much energy had been 
dissipated in a series of fund-raising schemes. About four years later another club 
was organized through the efforts of several former patients who, having them- 
selves reached a satisfying rehabilitative status, wanted to help to restore other 
patients to community life. They were offered room in a ‘halfway house’ (transi- 
tional after-care residence) for women (Landy, in press; Landy et al., in press), 
about one block from the hospital. The hospital administration had become 
interested in such an organization as a solution to the problem of what to do 
with scores of expatients who would gather each day in the lobby, participating 
in sketching classes and group therapy, and maintaining relationships begun on 
the ward. These gatherings were spontaneous, unsanctioned (though tolerated as 
a ‘necessary irritant’) by the hospital, and laced with gossip about each other and 
the staff. 

Contacting older members, the new club formed a steering committee including 
representatives of the hospital, whose function at this time was primarily supportive. 
The monthly meetings, though attended by hospital personnel, were run by the 
patients themselves. A system of electing three representatives of the club for 
staggered three-month terms was developed. Funds were raised by passing the hat 
at social affairs, by running Chinese or Italian dinners, and in other ways. The 
hospital supported the club steadily, and membership and activities burgeoned. 

Group therapy sessions were shifted from hospital to club, which enhanced 
its attractiveness for many patients and encouraged discussion of ‘sticky’ club 
problems in therapy context. They began to publish a mimeographed ‘newspaper’. 
Volunteers sent by the hospital auxiliary held open house frequently to entertain 
current and prospective members from the wards, and assisted in money-raising 
bazaars. But soon they were asked to move owing to expanding needs of the half- 
way house. By this time the hospital had acquired a three-storey residential building 
and made one floor available to the club. 

The move constituted a blow. Now they would have to move equipment, 
buy new furniture, entice people to participate in the work required to make the 
new quarters ‘presentable’. However, a leader began to emerge and the temporary 
slump changed to a time of high activity. This leader was a highly motivated young 
woman who in her zeal to make the club a success may have sidetracked potential 
efforts of less forceful members. Eventually she resumed her occupational role in 
the community and devoted decreasing time to club affairs, and once again members 
were mired down in the search for leadership. 

c 
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SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


We shall call social organization operationally the system of social relationships and 
grouping arrangements among members of the club, and between them and the 
volunteers and hospital personnel. 

Membership is open to any expatient. There are no formalized rituals of 
admission—no applications or membership certificates, except a card with the 
member’s name and address which is kept on file. More than 250 names have been 
accumulated during the lifetime of the club, though during the study periods no 
more than twenty-seven members could be observed. Of these, fifteen were frequent, 
twelve somewhat regular, attenders ; five or six of the latter constituted a core group 
whom the observers could count on seeing every day. (Composition of the core 
group changed between the observation periods but half the original members 
were still present.) When the club was open in the evenings, they spent as much 
as six hours a day there, though more recently the club hours have been con- 
siderably shortened. 

The members, especially the twelve regular attenders, have predominantly 
chronic-type psychoses and relatively long hospital histories. They frequently lead 
socially marginal, seemingly lonely, lives among tension-ridden families or in 
isolated rooms or flats. Economically they derive mainly from low-income families, 
though a few are from middle-income groups. Often they are jobless, living on 
public or private welfare and getting small allowances from parents or others. 
Younger ones may receive such monies without qualms, but for older ones accept- 
ance of ‘handouts’ is not without attendant emotional conflict. 

During the observation periods, both of which were viewed as ‘slumps’ by 
members and hospital, there were few business meetings, newsletters, or scheduled 
affairs. Elections of representatives were not held. Nevertheless, at the regularly 
scheduled meetings of the club-hospital steering committee, four to seven members 
were constant attenders, functioning as de facto representatives. Problems like 
recruitment, leadership, activities, opening and closing the house, and cleaning 
dirty dishes, were discussed, and some attempt was made by hospital personnel 
to guide the ‘representatives’ to a solution. 

Several community volunteers came on a staggered schedule, acting as hostesses, 
and bringing coffee, doughnuts, and other food. These women maintained a high 
degree of interest and motivation and club members appeared to be fond of them. 
There was no particular ingrouping of volunteers, each usually acting on her own, 
though occasionally they discussed an activity like a club picnic together; nor did 
they consult in any systematic or formal way with hospital staff, beyond steering- 
committee meetings. 

During the earlier observation period a leader emerged somewhat reluctantly, 
a woman to whom the others looked for leadership even though some did not like 
her personally since they felt she was too verbally hostile. They feared ‘getting on 
her bad side’, but also felt she was a safe place to flee to in an interpersonal storm: 
‘If you’re on her side, she will protect you’. By the time of the second observation 
stage this leader, while still an active member, had surrendered leadership functions, 
and the organization once again needed, and was desirous of, an informal head. 

An analysis of interactive dyads of the twelve most participating members 
indicates, in terms of expressed preferences, that, of 132 possible combinations, 
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there were thirty-one cases of members ‘liking’ other members, fifteen instances 
of ‘disliking’, five instances of ‘ambivalent’ or mixed feelings, and the remainder 
were simply unexpressed. In other words, eighty-one (or 61 per cent) of the possible 
preferences of this small, apparently interacting, group of twelve former patients 
were evidently so unimportant to the individual, or so far outside his ken, that he 
did not bother to express an interpersonal preference, pro or con. Furthermore, 
twenty-three (or nearly one-half) of the verbalized likes and dislikes were expressed 
in vague and ambiguous terms, as if the respondent was unable to make up his 
mind, or perhaps did not wish to express a sure opinion of something as complex 
as an interpersonal relationship. 

Considering the emotionally impoverished backgrounds of these people, how- 
ever, and the depth of their illness—some of them had been hospitalized several 
times and for quite long periods—the striking result is not that 61 per cent of the 
preferences remained unexpressed, but that 39 per cent could be expressed. Clinard 
(1957) defines mental illness as occurring when ‘an individual’s mental health has 
been moderately or severely impaired’, and he defines 


‘A mentally healthy person [as] one who is capable of organizing and maintaining 
adequate relations with other people. Moreover, such a person is capable of 
deriving satisfactions from these relations. His behavior is socially appropriate 
in terms of prevailing cultural norms and is not regarded as bizarre. Finally, 
a mentally healthy person continues his level of social performance in terms 
of norms current for persons of his age and status.’ 


If we accept these definitions of mental health and ill health, then many of 
these persons were still seriously ill. They did not usually require institutionaliza- 
tion, though occasionally one became so distressed that he required temporary 
rehospitalization. In a sense they made the expatients’ club a stepping-stone out 
of the hospital, but for some it seemed to function as a kind of open and 
unsupervised community ward. 


CULTURE 


Our operating definition of culture is adapted from Redfield (1941) as the network 
of common understandings (to which we add values and behavior norms) shared 
by the members of the club. The culture is analyzed now in terms of ‘themes’ or 
orientations characterizing these common understandings, values, and behavior 
norms. 


1. The club accepts mental patients. It does not ask questions about one’s illness 
or social antecedents. In fact, it makes being mentally ill a prerequisite for member- 
ship. Whatever their differences, the members in these terms form a community 
of kindred spirits. 


2. The club is a place where one may talk about hospital experience and illness 
symptoms. It accepts a certain amount of ‘acting-out’ and other behaviors which 
would be frowned upon as strange and abnormal by family, society, and even the 
hospital (where, for example, some behavior might be seen as regression and not 
easily countenanced by therapeutically oriented staff). A member may not use 
such behavior modes out of the club, but he is free to do so while in the club. 
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3. The member’s dependence on the club is accepted. Members may speak quite 
openly with each other about how much they need the club. As a member grows 
out of the club and resumes a normal community role more completely, talking 
about his dependence upon the club tapers off and it becomes embarrassing to 
mention it to others. It is a sign that he no longer fully shares the club subculture 
with other members, and that he is rejecting it in favor of the culture of the larger 
community. 

4. The club accepts the member’s refusal or inability to work. A person may sit 
around the club indefinitely, but can hardly do so elsewhere, even in the most 
tolerating parental or conjugal home. He may say without embarrassment: ‘I don’t 
know what’s so great about going back to work. I have to realize for myself that 
work is the good thing that everybody says it is.” He may take time at the club 
—outside forces permitting—to ‘think it out’ or, in the psychodynamic vernacular 
which most of them acquire, ‘work it through’. No one pushes him. 

5. The club accepts economic dependence and need. Dependence on family and 
others is commonplace. A man more than thirty years old can admit with equani- 
mity receiving a five-dollar weekly allowance from home. He does not have to 
fear disapproval or opprobrium within the club, and in turn finds further reward 
in being able to tolerate the same kinds of thing in his fellow-members. When he 
begins to be concerned about economic impoverishment, he is losing, albeit 
unconsciously, the club’s culture and learning to accept the values of the larger 
society. 

6. The club offers freedom from social ranking. In a class-structured society one’s 
social status becomes an identifying badge and potential source of personal 
devaluation when the person feels he is in an invidious social position. Despite 
some divergence in education, family background, and other cultural antecedents 
(Landy, 1958a), such differences are seldom discussed. True, certain forms of 
deference are shown to volunteers, who are themselves usually middle class (for 
example, calling them Mrs instead of by first name), but this rarely assumes the 
proportions of rigid dominance-submission relations. Leaders who maintain 
hegemony for any length of time are usually middle class, relatively highly educated, 
and interpersonally more competent than the rank and file; yet again deference 
does not extend to special privileges or other prerogatives (beyond immediate 
manipulative power). Generally the pervading sense of common experience of 
illness, hospitalization, and perceived special status produces a leveling effect.3 
7. The club offers ‘freedom’ from dating. Single persons in American society (these 
comprise the bulk of club membership) are impelled toward the pattern of dating. 
The fact that the organization is not restricted to either sex is in itself somewhat 
atypical of social clubs, but relationships within the club are characterized generally 
by brother-brother, brother-sister, sister-sister modes of behavior. Dating each 
other would be almost tantamount to breaking an unspoken incest taboo, and 





3. Wechsler (1960) has developed the mer of the ‘expatient role’, to designate the role 


voluntarily assumed by some es th specifically to identify themselves to themselves 
and others (for exam pm, in ton San ete eligi ag ty nang xi 
patients who wish to forget their patient career and even to mask their identity by ‘passing’ 
unnoticed into the general population upon discharge. This thinking is a logical extension of the 
patient role in the work of Goffman (1956, 1957, 1959), Parsons (1951, Chapter 10; 1953), 
and Erikson (19 
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happens only rarely. Thus the club seems to be perceived as a substitute family 
or clan, perhaps even, as some say themselves, as a ‘home’. In any case, it is difficult 
for the former mental patient, particularly if he is suffering from the desexualizing 
effects of schizophrenia, to resume with ease former heterosexual relationships or 
to form new ones. This kind of subculture frees him of the necessity for dating 
while at the same time placing him in contact with the opposite sex—which may 
be a source of some psychological conflict, but which may also serve as a prelude 
to future, more normalized, relationships. 


8. The club has a constant need for new members and new activities. Members say 
they are always in need of new members, of ‘new blood’, of new activities that 
will lend ‘life’ and ‘spark’ to club proceedings. However, they seldom take 
advantage of situations which would be conducive to the recruitment of members, 
because of lethargy and interpersonal incompetence, and probably unconsciously 
because every new member may constitute a powerful threat to the present ‘cozy’ 
structure of the club. They may sometimes say, “We need more activities. It’s 
terrible just to sit around and chat, play cards, smoke, and chat some more.’ 
But extension services offered by the hospital, particularly by the occupational 
and recreational therapy departments, are seldom taken. They appear to tire easily, 
to drop activities after brief experience, to hesitate to take initiative, and to become 
lost in the collective quandary of who will do what. 


9. The club has a constant need for leadership. The election system, the quick 
hospital turnover, the apathy of the faithful core, all contribute to an everpresent 
need for leadership. The members want ‘someone who can really be a leader to 
get things done for the club’. But when one occasionally attempts to venture into 
a leadership role, unless he is a particularly ego-strong individual, his fellows are 
apt to say, “Who does he think he is? What sort of boss is he trying to be?’; or 
the would-be leader himself will feel he is ‘sticking my nose too far where I have 
no business’, and soon relinquish his modest show of initiative. Thus freedom 
from class—or cultural—ranking produces the perhaps unintended consequence 
of ‘leveling’, so that pressure against being too sharply differentiated from one’s 
fellows may heavily discourage development of indigenous leadership. (It should 
be noted that in some clubs there are professionally trained leaders, so that not 
only does the need for leadership become less acute, but the status of professional 
carries with it expectations for deference and demeanor‘ which include status 
distinctions.) 

10. The members share a sense of social failure. All the members think of themselves 
as having failed socially. They may put this in terms of having talents which others 
do not appreciate, or in more self-derogatory terms of simply ‘not having what 
it takes’. But they feel the very fact of mental illness marks them apart with the 
stigma, not only of being different, but of not being up to the demands of a com- 
petitive, status- and achievement-conscious society. 


11. The club is a place where one may find consolation and give support to others. 
It is an obligation of a member of the club to dispense consolation and support 
to a member who may be feeling depressed and disconsolate. And it is a right to 
receive such consolation and support. 





4. For a brilliant study of these phenomena as regards patient-patient and staff-patient relations 
on a psychiatric ward, see Goffman (1956). 
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12. Club members share a sense of responsibility for each other’s fate. This is an 
attribute of most social organizations, but in the club becomes both more intense 
and at times much less intense than in ‘normal’ voluntary associations. On the 
one hand, there have been occasions when the whole larger core group of a dozen 
or more rallied to the aid of a member who was suddenly rehospitalized, visiting 
her, bringing her material assistance and gifts, discussing her case, and in at least 
one instance even intervening with doctors on behalf of the distressed member. 
On the other, there have been occasions when a member who was unpopular 
(usually because of one or more irritating socia!-personal traits) would be outlawed 
by the entire group, and no one would rise to his defense. We know of two members 
who were ‘read out’ of the club. Nevertheless, there appeared to be a feeling of 
mutual responsibility between most members, however fragile its base. 


DISCUSSION AND IMPLICATIONS 


The social organization of the club may be said to consist of a small inner core of 
persisting membership, with a somewhat softer core surrounding it of perhaps a 
score of occasionally participating members, and finally the more or less fuzzy 
layer of peripheral membership which attends functions only infrequently. The 
social organization is characterized, with regard to the hard inner core and, to 
some extent, the second layer, by persisting but loosely formed social relationships, 
which are built largely around interdependent needs of the members and, on rare 
occasions, the need for leadership and followership which presages the temporary 
rise of a leader. As we have elsewhere characterized the social relations of another 
group of expatients (Landy et al., in press), we might here epitomize the nature of 
social relations in the club as ‘equal but separate’. That is, there is an understood 
ethic of equality of rights and privileges (though not necessarily of power in the 
case of the rare leaders) with regard to the anonymity and commonness of their 
similar experiences, which effects a ‘leveling’ of social status within the organiza- 
tion. At the same time the social-emotional tone of the relationships is characterized 
by a kind of separateness of each individual within the group, a hedging of affective 
commitment even towards others whom one likes and admires. The leveling process 
makes it difficult for indigenous leadership to assert itself and, once it does occur, 
to exercise constructively the prerogatives and functions of the leader. 

The culture of the club has been shown to consist of common understandings, 
values, and norms, which may be grouped around characteristic patterns or themes. 
The club is a place where mental patients are accepted without question as to social 
or medical antecedents, psychological or economic dependency, and refusal or 
inability to work. It offers an opportunity to associate with members of both 
sexes without having to date. It has a constant need for activities, membership, and 
leadership, but the low motivational level, pressure toward leveling, lack of social 
experience, and possible threat of new activities and personnel as destructive of 
the comfortable status quo, all militate against the frequent fulfillment of these 
needs. The members share a sense of social failure, and of stigma because of 
their illness. They feel it proper to give and receive consolation for these and for 
other reasons, and to some extent share a sense of mutual responsibility. 

The club culture may be expressed in terms of what it means to its members 
(common understandings), and what it is (values and behavior norms). What it 
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means has been expressed graphically by the members themselves. It is one man’s 
‘crutch’, which he needs because he is ‘emotionally crippled’. For another, ‘Maybe 
this club is my desert island. I'd like to say to hell with society and find me a 
desert island somewhere.’ For another, ‘It’s like a cradle. Sometimes one needs 
a cradle for a while. You might just jump into it if you need it.’ It becomes a place 
to escape the pressures of a family life which has become pathological for them, 
or a society which has been intolerable to, and to some extent intolerant of, them. 
And since each is in his own way a ‘lonely one’, it is a place to socialize without 
the ordinary pressures of the community’s culture. 
Parsons (1951, pp. 477 et passim) has termed the sick role 


‘... A mechanism which in the first instance channels deviance so that the two 
most dangerous potentialities, namely group formation and successful establish- 
_ ment of the claim to legitimacy, are avoided. The sick are tied up, not with other 
deviants to form a “sub-culture” of the sick, but each with a group of non-sick, 
his personal circle and, above all, physicians. The sick thus become a statistical 
status class and are deprived of the possibility of forming a solidary collectivity. 
Furthermore, to be sick is by definition to be in an undesirable state, so that it 
simply does not ‘‘make sense”’ to assert a claim that the way to deal with the 
frustrating aspects of the social system is “for everybody to get sick”.’ 


One might summarize the social organization and culture of the club as being 
those of an informally organized, deviant sub-group. To the extent that this may 
be true, the club becomes that potentially dangerous entity that Parsons believes 
the sick role is culturally designed to avoid. To the extent that the club is a self- 
perpetuating group for perennially sick people, it may fulfill the qualifications for 


such a ‘subculture of the sick’ of which Parsons speaks. To the extent that 
the club serves transitional functions as a bridge between hospital culture and 
community culture, and for some it does appear to operate in this way, it becomes 
a midpoint, so to speak, in the process of shedding the sick role for the well role, 
and so Parsons’s ‘dangerous potentiality’ is circumvented. 
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Meteorological Models in Social Dynamics 


I. Concepts in Meteorology 
J. W. THOMPSON 








THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN METEOROLOGY AND 
OTHER BRANCHES OF PHYSICS 


THE NEED for an effective social dynamics has been emphasized by MacRae, who 
has pointed out that we should not be frightened of attempting a taxonomy of 
change (MacRae, 1957). The existing concepts of social dynamics are all to a vary- 
ing extent modelled on those of physics, e.g. those of Pareto (1935), Bridgman 
(1938), Dodd (1950), Bales (1951), and Stewart (1952). Physics is popular as a 
source of concepts in social dynamics because scientists require concepts which 
will enable them to measure, and physics has had the reputation for being the 
quantitative science par excellence. There are, however, important differences 
between physics and sociology—for example, most branches of physics deal with 
very small particles such as electrons, atoms, and molecules—and consequently 
there are differences of opinion as to what extent in social dynamics physics is 
capable of providing concepts and models that are suitable. At the one extreme, 
the logical-positivist philosopher Neurath (1931) claimed that not only sociology 
but every science can be reduced to ‘physicalism’, and at the other, Sorokin (1958) 
strongly criticizes all quantification in sociology, and objects to concepts such 
as ‘social atom’, ‘social distance’, and ‘force field’, on the ground that the kind 
of relationship implied in physics by these terms cannot be carried over into 
sociology. 

In connection with this controversy, it seems to the writer, who was for some 
years a meteorologist, that Lewin’s social dynamics, which refer all behaviour 
to a total situation (Lewin, 1952), are less open to objections sometimes raised 
against more orthodox social physicists, and that Lewin’s conception of a boundary 
or dividing line between opposing fields of force, the strength of which determines 
the general level of equilibrium and degree of tension, is more appropriate than 
the ‘billiard-ball’ concepts of some social physicists. However, the writer also feels 
that with field theory Lewin attempted too much—his formulae and diagrams are 
too general and not sufficiently varied to account adequately for sociological 
interaction. Field theory, as at present constituted, suffers from the defect of 
attempting too much at one and the same time, a defect which MacRae (op. cit.) 
has pointed out is to be avoided in sociology, just as von Neumann and Morgen- 
stern take steps to avoid it in economics (von Neumann & Morgenstern, 1947, 
pp. 6-7). By way of contrast, Rashevsky’s work on the interaction of social classes 
(1951) is much more piecemeal and tentative for, as Arrow points out, Rashevsky’s 
theory of human relations consists’mainly of trying out a great variety of hypo- 
theses and making available a number of alternative models which might be useful 
in further theoretical and empirical work (Arrow, 1951). Indeed, Rashevsky’s hy- 
potheses are so varied as almost to amount to separate suggestions. 
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Although neither Lewin nor Rashevsky has succeeded in suggesting a completely 
satisfactory theory, nevertheless the fact that, using differential equations, they 
have both achieved something, suggests that in spite of their detractors further 
attempts to derive sociological concepts from physics are justified, provided (i) 
that the concepts borrowed are not so comprehensive as to be meaningless, and 
(ii) that they are not too closely copied from their physical counterparts. 

An earlier objection to the use of physics as a source of dynamic concepts was 
the rigidity of Newtonian physics, but quantum mechanics and Heisenberg’s 
Principle of Uncertainty together have opened up the possibility of new conceptual 
models.! Quantum mechanics, however, function in the micro-physical realm, and 
sociology does not. Sociology requires as a conceptual source a branch of physics 
in which something resembling Heisenberg’s Principle of Uncertainty operates 
in large-scale overall situations; meteorology is a branch of physics which comes 
near to fulfilling such conditions. On account of the collective character of its data, 
and the ad hoc nature of its situations, it is suggested that meteorology may be 
able to provide new concepts capable of explaining various kinds of interaction 
between social systems and social groups. The meteorologist, to account for the 
complex interaction of weather systems within his own domain, uses a situational 
and force-field approach like that of Lewin, yet at the same time, like Rashevsky, 
pays attention to the fragmentary and particular. It is surprising that in the con- 
troversy regarding the suitability of physics to provide dynamic concepts in socio- 
logy, the difference between meteorology and other branches of physics, and the 
affinity between meteorology and sociology, have not been more widely realized, 
especially as Reichenbach (1951)has drawn a comparison between meteorology and 
sociology, and both Reichenbach and Wiener (Wiener, 1948, p. 43) have called 
attention to the differences between astronomy and meteorology (differences of 
which meteorologists are themselves aware (Holland, 1953, p. 116)). 

Reichenbach says (1951, p. 122): 


‘Astronomy provides us with high degrees of probability for its laws and thus 
with highly reliable predictions; meteorology is restricted to lower degrees of 
probability, and its predictions cannot compete with those of astronomical 
phenomena. The sociologist resembles the meteorologist much more thar he 
does the astronomer. His inexactness is not the fault of his methods; it spri. Js 
from his subject-matter, from his dealing with complex and overlapping pheno- 
mena which do not exhibit the simple structure of the motions of planets and 
stars, but rather recall the interwoven relationships of the weather...” 


He continues (p. 127): 


*,.. there is one part of modern physics which shows similarities to the social 
sciences—that is meteorology. Here, in fact, the physicist faces problems in which 
it is not the statistical totality but the statistical elements that are given in im- 
mediate observation. It took a long time to define what a weather situation is: 





1. The Uncertainty Principle has been defined as follows (Hutten, 1956, p. 179): ‘In classical 
mechanics the motion of a particle is completely determined if we know the exact values of its 
position q and momentum p at an instant of time t. Similarly knowing the amplitude and phase 
of a wave, that is its energy E at a time t, we can predict its future behaviour. In quantum mechanics 
this no longer holds since we cannot measure both parameters at the same time with unlimited 
accuracy.’ 
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such concepts as the path of a barometric minimum, or the location of a front, 
had to be elaborated from a multitude of individual data which do not indicate 
in their immediate aspect any structural grouping.’ 


The concepts and expertise of the weather forecaster thus appear capable 
of wider application. In order to judge the extent to which they can be adapted 
to social dynamics, however, sociologists require a knowledge of weather-fore- 
casting procedure. This the writer now proposes to give, for since the weather 
forecaster has to deal with a large number of variables, and with a complex situa- 
tion that is never completely known, his position resembles that of the sociologist 
so closely that the various stages in the meteorologist’s reasoning, the kind of 
theory he uses as a guide, and the way in which he supplements the theory by 
experience, and vice versa, are all matters which the sociologist can study with 
profit. The remainder of the first part of this paper accordingly describes the 
collection and analysis of meteorological data, and includes a simplified statement 
of V. and J. Bjerknes’ frontal theory which forms the weather forecaster’s concep- 
tual framework. The writer will suggest how meteorological models may be used 
in social dynamics in the second part of this paper. 


THE COLLECTION AND ANALYSIS OF 
METEOROLOGICAL DATA 


The collection of meteorological data fits into the following standard pattern 
(Holland, 1953, chapters 2 and 8). Observations of wind direction, barometric 
pressure, precipitation, cloud, and other variables are made at the same times all 
over the world. The observations made in one country are passed to other countries 
as quickly as possible and plotted on maps which, when the isobars, etc., are drawn. 
become weather charts. Meteorological observations are collected and relayed in a 
standard code. Within a given area, observers in particular localities pass their 
messages to their regional headquarters, and each regional headquarters refers all 
the messages it receives to the forecasting division for the whole area. At the area 
forecasting division the observations are immediately used for synoptic analysis 
and for issuing area forecasts, and as many observational data as possible are 
transmitted back with the general forecasts to individual forecasters not at area 
headquarters, no matter where they may be stationed. Ideally, whatever his position 
in the communication system, each duty forecaster receives not only the general 
forecasts issued by the area forecasting division, but also as much as is practicable 
of the observational data on which the forecast is based—which would normally 
include a completely up-to-the-minute picture of existing weather conditions 
within a certain distance of the forecaster’s location. This is necessary because 
relatively minor factors in the general situation can produce big weather changes at 
different localities, and it rests with the local forecaster to decide which factors 
are likely to be accentuated or diminished by the topography. 

Whereas, in some parts of the world, the weather can be predicted for weeks in 
advance, in temperate maritime latitudes it changes quickly and, although with 
the use of electronic computers the period may presently be extended, in the 
British Isles it is often possible to forecast accurately for only eight to twelve hours 
ahead. When the incoming observations at a meteorological office have been plotted 
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on a map covering the area for which a forecast is needed (and probably a much 
larger region besides), the weather forecaster proceeds as follows. He: 


1. Identifies and distinguishes between air masses having different properties 
by marking lines of separation or ‘fronts’. 

2. Draws in the isobars (lines of equal barometric pressure) and locates the main 
weather systems (depressions, anticyclones, wedges, troughs, etc.). 

3. Constructs on a duplicate map a forecast chart of the anticipated situation 
during the time covered by the forecast. 

4. Having drawn what he considers to be a satisfactory forecast chart, then 
describes the weather to be expected, where possible using quantitative terms. 

5. To give the user an indication of its reliability, indicates the degree of confi- 
dence he has in the forecast. 


Preparing a forecast is thus a complicated procedure involving a series of steps 
and approximations. In constructing the forecast chart, the first step consists in 
moving on the fronts from their existing positions at the ‘geostrophic’ wind speed, 
which is calculated by placing a celluloid scale across two adjacent isobars. This 
is easily done. But the forecaster has also to take into consideration the possibility 
that the fronts he has drawn may (a) accelerate or slow up and (b) increase or 
diminish in intensity, which in turn depends upon whether, in the overall situation, 
the influence of individual pressure systems is likely to increase or diminish. It is 
more difficult for a meteorologist to make up his mind on these issues, and before 
he can arrive at a forecast in which he has confidence he may have to modify 
substantially his provisional forecast and his original forecast chart. No one 
denies that individual judgement enters into the process; weather forecasting is an 


art as well as a science. However, the forecaster’s judgement has to be guided by 
science, or forecasting would be mere guesswork. 


A BRIEF REVIEW OF FRONTAL THEORY 


For his scientific concepts the weather forecaster relies to a great extent upon 
‘frontal theory’, which was first formulated by the Norwegian meteorologists V. 
and J. Bjerknes during the first World War. The earliest formal statement of 
frontal theory is probably a paper by Bjerknes and Solberg, published in 1922, but 
an up-to-date version of the theory may be found in any modern textbook on 
meteorology. The basic assumption of frontal theory is that cold air masses 
surrounding the poles are separated from warmer air in the Prevailing Westerlies 
by a line of discontinuity known as the polar front. The polar front is regarded as 
initially quasi-stationary and in parallel alignment with the Prevailing Westerlies. 
Because of the contrast in temperature of the air masses on opposite sides of the 
front, and the effect of the earth’s rotation, cold Easterly winds which blow round 
the North pole soon begin, at some unspecified point, to push Southward, while 
the warm air in the Prevailing Westerlies at another part of the polar front, not 
far away, begins to turn North. (In the Southern hemisphere these directions would 
be reversed.) The result is a wave-shaped bend on the polar front, and if the ‘wave’ 
develops sufficiently (see Figures 2a, 2b, 2c) it grows into an eddy or closed system 
called by most meteorologists a depression, but by some a temperate cyclone. As 
the depression develops, the part of the polar front described above as advancing 
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South (the cold front of the depression), gradually catches up with the part that 
in the early stages started to move North (the warm front), lifting the latter off the 
ground to form an occlusion, and when the process of occlusion is sufficiently 
advanced, the depression begins to fill up (Figure 2d; figures appear on pp. 52, 53). 

Meteorologists have for a long time (see, e.g., Abercromby, 1887, pp. 19-31) 
been familiar with the weather conditions to be expected in the different sectors of 
a depression—the real problem is to forecast the development of the depression 
itself, and one of the purposes of weather charts is to locate developing frontal 
waves as early as possible. Once such waves are found, frontal theory enables the 
forecaster to predict, within certain margins of error, their movement and degree 
of development. Not every wave, however, is active, and frontal theory helps to 
suggest where active waves are most likely to form. Nevertheless, such prognosti- 
cation is much more difficult than identification, on the chart, of waves already 
evident. Although there always tends to be a slight to-and-fro movement of parts 
of the polar front (which is on that account-termed ‘quasi-stationary’), not every 
wave develops; indeed, it is often an apparently innocuous one which does. 
Sverre Petterssen (1956, p. 219) has stressed the need to account for abnormal cases, 
saying: 

‘In actual analyses large deviations may be found. In particular this is true 
of the initial state [of the polar front]. Cyclone development often occurs on 
slowly moving cold fronts, and occasionally on slowly moving warm fronts. Often 
a bend on the front, resembling a nascent cyclone wave, may exist for lengthy 
periods without development taking place; then a sudden development may 
set in which results in a transformation of a wave-shaped bend into a strong 
vortex...” 


It does not look as if meteorology is a subject which it will ever be possible to 
reduce to simple rules. However, for the purpose of determining the development 
or decline of waves on the polar front, research has been devoted to an attempt to 
find pressure systems in the upper air which are more predictable than those nearer 
the earth’s surface, on the assumption that transitory events in the latter region 
may be connected with a more enduring pattern aloft. This research has, so far, 
achieved only limited success. 

Frontal theory, far from leading to exact prediction, can often only provide a 
means of selecting the most probable of several ways in which a weather situation 
can alter. Sometimes the forecaster makes the wrong choice; this is to be expected, 
and the forecaster does not aim at perfect prediction any more than does the student 
of human behaviour. To be effectively used, frontal theory requires (i) mathematical 
techniques, and (ii) supporting background concepts. The mathematical techniques 
consist largely in the use of differential equations, often at an advanced level (the 
provision of celluloid scales and standard diagrams, which avoid the necessity 
for difficult calculations when issuing forecasts at outstations, should not obscure 
the fact). As far as additional conceptual support is concerned, the meteorologist 
looks to thermodynamics and hydrodynamics, and his stock-in-trade includes such 
terms as ‘adiabatic lapse rate’, ‘potential temperature’, ‘humidity mixing ratio’, 
and so on. It is clear that if it were possible to introduce in sociology a theory 
which, like the frontal theory of the weather forecaster, was based on discontinuity, 
appropriate sociological background concepts would be required in order to 
enable it to work. Such a theory is highly desirable for two reasons: (i) in sociology 
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the emphasis on equilibrium and homeostasis has been overdone; and (ii) in the 
absence of such a theory the sociologist is in the position of the early meteor- 
ologists who relied to a large extent on weather lore, and, although there is no need 
to decry experience, it is, by itself, not a reliable guide to prediction. In meteorology, 
frontal theory, used as a guide to observation, has led to a great improvement in 
weather-forecasting. Is a similar improvement possible in sociology? Can a kind 
of ‘frontal theory’ (albeit with modifications) be applied to social dynamics? If 
so, how great are the mathematical difficulties, and are the necessary sociological 
background concepts available? An attempt will be made to answer these questions 
in the second part of this paper. 
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Meteorological Models in Social Dynamics 


II. The Extension of Meteorological Concepts to Sociology 
J. W. THOMPSON 








POSSIBLE APPLICATIONS OF FRONTAL THEORY 


IN CONSIDERING whether it is feasible to use meteorological concepts for adap- 
tation in social dynamics, Lewin’s field theory (Lewin, 1952) can be used as a 
starting-point, but compared with a meteorological pressure field, Lewin’s force 
field is not fully dynamic. In a meteorological pressure field the opposing forces 
are initially parallel to the line of separation (Figure 1b), and in the course of time 
curve into one another at an acute angle (Figure 2b). In Lewin’s force field, however 
(Figure 1a), the opposing forces are at right-angles to the line of separation which 
can only move up or down and indicate an overall change in equilibrium (see also 
Lewin, 1952, p. 208). No provision is made for genuine interaction. A meteoro- 
logical front is pliable and provides for interaction, but Lewin’s boundary is rigid 
and allows only for a change in level. 

Lewin’s picture cannot adequately account for the kind of change extending 
over a period of time which, after beginning gradually, gathers momentum, reaches 
a climax, and then declines, leading in some circumstances to re-establishment of 
the status quo, and in others to a new situation. This kind of change, which is 
frequently encountered in the study of human relations, can, provided the necessary 
modifications are made, be explained in terms of a conceptual model similar to 
that of a meteorological pressure field. 

To give an example—the writer recalls a period when he was at school when 
playing with a yo-yo! became popular. A few children happened to see these toys 
in a shop and bought them; they were imitated by others, and for a while it became 
almost obligatory to be seen in possession of a yo-yo. Presently, however, children 
who had for some time been bringing their yo-yos to school began to tire of them 
and left them at home. Eventually it was regarded as out-of-fashion and ‘stale’ to 
play with a yo-yo. There were similar but less spectacular periods of enthusiasm for 
playing with tops and elastic-driven cotton reels, and each time these playthings 
became the fashion they described a kind of wave through the school community. 
A method of following the development of such waves would be to record 
each day the number of children adopting the particular play-behaviour, the 
number continuing to manifest it, and the number in whom it is discontinued. A 
travelling-wave model similar to that used in meteorology would be capable of 
explaining play-behaviour of this kind and the manner in which it is spread. 





1. A toy that was popular with schoolchildren in the early nineteen-thirties. It consisted of two 
bevelled wooden discs (about two inches in diameter) placed face to face with just enough room 
for string to be looped around a very short wooden axle holding the discs together. With the 
necessary skill a yo-yo could be made to spin in a vertical plane while maintaining a continuous 
rising and bobbing movement, as the string alternately wound and unwound. 
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A further possible application of the travelling-wave model would be measure- 
ment of the ebb and flow along a line of ideological contact. The ebb and flow 
might conceivably be as follows, in the event of a propaganda campaign being 
started by the Labour Party, with a view to winning over Conservatives on some 
specific issue: Labour would at first succeed in obtaining a few converts, and the 
number of these would rise to a maximum, only to decline later as Conservative 
counter-propaganda went into action, for the Conservatives would expect to win 
back at any rate some of those who had defected. A meteorological-type wave- 
model, with suitable adaptations, could account for ideological interaction of 
this kind. 

The writer realizes that the analogy between a meteorological wave and a behav- 
ioural wave travelling through the community should not be taken too far. Meteor- 
ological waves are physical—their length is measurable in tens or hundreds of miles. 
Although, in sociology, it might sometimes be convenient to regard a wave as 
travelling along a line of geographical discontinuity (e.g. if a change was passing 
from North to South through a completely homogeneous population), such close 
similarity with a physical wave would be unusual. Reichenbach (1951) points out 
that the statistical totalities of the social scientist ‘must remain constructs, inacces- 
sible to direct observation. They are in part abstracts . . . part . . . illata, i.e. objects 
the existence of which can only be inferred with probability from observables.’ 


FIGURE 1 
la Lewin’s Force Field 1b Meteorological Force Field 
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The present writer suggests that the attempt to import concepts too literally has in 
the past been a serious weakness of social physics, and that the aim should now 
be (i) to find areas in physics where the same kind of causation prevails as in 
sociology (if they can be found—meteorology is possibly unique in this respect), 
and (ii) when taking over conceptual models, to reproduce the kind of causality 
they involve rather than try to derive exact counterparts of concepts themselves. 
Although, for example, in meteorology, the difference in temperature between air 
masses on either side of the polar front and the force due to the earth’s rotation are 
both needed to explain the development of a wave, it would be of little use in 
sociology to attempt to find literal equivalents of temperature and geostrophic 
force; instead, a general assumption should be made of wave-type interaction operat- 
ing between groups of people or between ideologies within a field of overall cultural 
influences, as much use as possible being made of sociological variables. And 
although the meteorologist relies to a considerable extent upon changes in baro- 
metric pressure to give warning of the development of a frontal wave, the absence 
in social dynamics of an exact counterpart of barometric pressure need not be a 
severe handicap. Even the meteorologist can, if barometric pressure readings are 
not available, infer the synoptic situation from a variety of atmospheric variables 
(some of which are measured on dichotomous and some on continuous scales) 
such as precipitation, cloud type and amount, dew-point, and wind veer, all of 
which give an indication of the passage of a front, and which in the meteorologist’s 
domain are the equivalent of environmental variables in sociology. It should thus 
be possible in social dynamics, while restricting concepts largely to those with which 
the sociologist is already familiar, to forecast the development of a travelling wave, 
provided that sufficient imagination is employed in introducing mathematical 
techniques. In predicting changes which rise to a peak and die away in the natural 
course of events, such as changes of fashion and shifts of opinion, it should be 
possible to envisage a sociological front as a line of separation or surface of 
discontinuity extended in time, dividing persons exhibiting certain behavioural 
characteristics from others manifesting different behaviour, and by the use of 
appropriate statistical measures furthermore to define the surface of discontinuity 
in terms of a weighted combination of environmental variables such as status, role, 
income, occupation, group membership, and so on. The development of a socio- 
logical wave could then be predicted by a technique (to be worked out empirically) 
consisting perhaps of multiple correlation followed by use of the differential calcu- 
lus.2 The technique would look for guidance to the general theory of classes 
familiar to Lazarsfeld (1950) and Quine (1952). 





2. It is suggested that if correlation coefficients were worked out between the occurrence of the 
behavioural characteristic under study and all relevant variables, each person could be given a 
score in terms of the combined effect of these variables, and if the scores were plotted in the 
form of a time sequence, that differential calculus would then be applicable. The reason for 
suggesting that the sociological front should be described in terms of a variety of relevant weighted 
variables is that, in the writer’s opinion, such an approach is the one most likely to lead to practical 
results. It would appear that multi-dimensional approaches (in attitude measurement, for ex- 
ample) involving the use of relatively coarse categories have led to greater practical results in 
sociology than has the struggle for very refined categories. Thus, the assumption of Adorno et al. 
(1950), that authoritarianism was complex, has probably contributed more to social dynamics than 
has work done with Guttman scales. Relatively complex categories have the advantage that 
avoid a tendency towards outdated unimodal causality, deprecated by MacRae (MacRae, 1957). 
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It is thought that the construction of a model for forecasting the direction and 
rate of spread of changes in fashion or opinion would not be inherently more 
difficult than, ¢.g., construction of the equilibrium model suggested by Parsons 
and Bales and formalized by Zelditch (Zelditch, 1956), or the construction of other 
models referred to by Bartlett (1955), which include epidemic models and others 
involving auto-regressive series and birth and death processes. Models with quasi- 
stationary waves are already used in economics, where Tustin (1953) has developed 
several engineering models involving a feedback mechanism with imposed sinu- 
soidal oscillations. As meteorological causality is, if anything, more closely related 
to sociological causality than engineering causality is to economics, prospects that 
meteorological models would work in sociology are good. 

It is realized that until the suitability of a model embodying a travelling wave in 
social dynamics can actually be tested (perhaps even after the manner of Dodd’s 
(1955) Project Revere), the hypothesis that such a model will work must remain a 
matter of conjecture. However, in the initial stages of a theory, superficial relation- 
ships are sufficient to justify a tentative hypothesis; a quantitative affinity, or one- 
to-one system of relationships, need not be evident at first sight, and if on closer 
inspection it can be shown that the apparently superficial relationships are based 
on identity of structure, the case for investigation of the hypothesis is reinforced 
(see below). The qualitative similarity between self-sustaining physical and socio- 
logical systems has already been recognized. Thus Hollister (1953) has referred to 
the frequency with which the concepts of ‘virtuous and vicious circles’ are found 
in the social sciences, and gives as an example the circular process by which the 
quantity of manure available each year in the Middle Ages set a limit to the amount 
of pasture which could be cultivated, and how this in turn restricted the number of 
cattle that could be kept through the winter. In another illustration, Hollister cites 
Hobbes’s dictum that, if war is to be prevented, there must be a sovereign outside 
the contract. Defining a ‘spiral’ process as one in which thereisintensification within 
the circular situation the longer it goes on, Hollister gives as examples R. K. 
Merton’s description of the way in which the rumoured insolvency of Millingville’s 
bank brought about its own failure, and the way in which racial intolerance itself 
ensures that an oppressed minority becomes progressively less capable of taking the 
role for which it is declared to be incapable (Merton, 1949). Examples of spiral 
processes in the field of education are the building up of intangibles such as ‘tone 
of the school’, which once established become self-perpetuating, and the persistence 
with which prestige subjects like the classics retain their place in the curriculum in 
spite of the repeated exposure of fallacies relating to transfer of training. Education 
may well be a further field for the use of meteorological models. As a depression 
seen from a three-dimensional point of view actually has the characteristics of a 
vortex, the circulating air traversing a spiral, and as, moreover, in long-lasting and 
persistent depressions entire fronts eventually become spirally intertwined, an 
attempt to reduce self-perpetuating meteorological and sociological systems to a 
common structure in mathematical space should achieve useful results. 

As explained earlier in this paper, a depression is said to be ‘occluded’ when the 
cold front catches up with, and undercuts, the warm front (see Figures 2c and 2d). 
It is worth considering, at this point, whether this feature of frontal occlusion can 
be transferred to social dynamics and, if so, what this concept might mean. It will 
be remembered that, as the warm and cold fronts merge to form an occlusion, bad 
weather continues for a time, but, as the warm air is lifted further and further 
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aloft, the energy of the depression is no longer maintained, and it begins to fill 
up. As already indicated, the writer is in favour of using meteorological models in 
any way that will give results, provided that these can be subsequently validated ; 
the last thing it is intended to do is to lay down fixed equivalents to meteorological 
terms. ‘Occlusion’ might well be used in a certain way in one context and in a 
different way in another, the model being altered accordingly, if the situation 
warranted it. It has occurred to the writer that, so far as public opinion, fashion, 
and perhaps entertainment are concerned, it might be possible to use the concept 
of occlusion in the following way—a comparison could be drawn between the 
arrival of a song in the top ten favourites and the coming in of a warm front, while 
the eventual disappearance of this song from the top ten could be compared with 
arrival of the cold front. Occlusion could then be used to refer to important but 
externally imperceptible changes in attitude occurring while people were becoming 
tired of the song yet had not lost all interest in it—changes associated with, e.g., the 
formation of stereotypes which determine whether or not the song makes a lasting 
impression on the listener or is quickly forgotten. Occlusion, as thus envisaged, 
might also be relevant to the formation of friendship as distinct from mere fre- 
quency of contact, providing a useful concept in both individual and group 
therapy, the underlying assumption being that, in both meteorological and socio- 
logical force fields, the factor that determines whether an experience is ephemeral 
or long-lasting may be continuing activities that have ceased to be superficially 
observable. However, the writer mentions this, in passing, as only one possible 
interpretation of ‘occlusion’; others will be found below, for quite different situa- 
tions. 

Meteorological models of varying degrees of elaboration could be used generally 
for prognosis in sociology in cases of conflict within any social group, which, while 
in contact with society as a whole, is sufficiently viable to generate and sustain 
its own intra-group tensions. In such models it would usually be convenient to 
make the Prevailing Westerlies (as shown in Figures 2a, 2b, 2c, and 2d) correspond 
to the general cultural stream or the direction of the prevailing social purpose, and 
to make the polar front correspond to the cleavage under investigation. In this 
way the forces ‘North’ of the wave, shown acting in a direction opposed to the 
prevailing airstream further ‘South’, might be made to correspond to reactionary 
forces, while those on the ‘Southern’ side of the front are regarded as progressive 
social forces. This kind of model would prove useful for forecasting the extent of 
fragmentation to be expected of the British Parliamentary Labour Party, or for 
predicting the outbreak and duration of strikes. It could also be used with respect 
to conferences, to indicate the likelihood of success in negotiations between workers 
and management, or to suggest the outcome of political negotiations. Most 
observers would agree that what has been called a frontal surface of discontinuity 
swings to and fro in all the above situations, and that some of the swings are more 
pronounced than others, and correspond to crises and periods of relative calm. The 
possibilities for the application of wave-type models in sociology appear to be 
almost unlimited. 

The appropriateness of travelling-wave models can be most easily illustrated 
for comparatively closed institutions such as hospitals and prisons, where the 
parties to a conflict form a relatively self-contained community, to a large extent 
dependent on their own resources. In such circumstances the differences between 
the two sides in a conflict may be sharpened to such an extent that a breakdown 
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of the organization temporarily occurs. In hospitals where the nursing staff, as 
described by Menzies (1960), are harassed and subject to a rigid and highly con- 
servative organization ill-suited to bear stresses and strains, something like the 
following sequence of events is probably common. The situation develops as 
follows—the nurses adhere strictly to their ritual modes of behaviour which tend 
to preserve the institutional atmosphere, but the patients, feeling a need for more 
domestic surroundings, start to agitate for a humanitarian approach by making 
complaints. The nurses react by rebuking the complaining patients, saying how 
lucky they are and how grateful they should be, etc., and the situation quietens 
down, although the atmosphere is more strained than before and tension persists. 
In the terms of the model, a force field has been set up in which there are oscil- 
lations along a line of discontinuity separating two status groups, and the forces of 
self-interest of nurses and patients which had previously been flowing harmlessly 
in opposite directions begin to curve in towards each other (Figures 2a and 2b). For 
the time being, a more direct clash is avoided until a patient, less self-controlled 
than the others, and in particularly provoking circumstances, expresses distaste 
for the hospital régime in such a way as to cause considerable offence (the wave 
now begins to develop), and the previous phase of complaints alternating with 
suppressed resentment is replaced by that of provocative acts, reprisals, and counter- 
reprisals (e.g. refusal of patients to eat, unnecessary calls for nurses’ attention, etc).3 
The patients’ behaviour is met, in turn, by still more rigid adherence to the rules 
on the part of the nurses, which expresses itself ina failure to respond to patients’ 
demands unless the hospital rules explicitly require it. Such a situation is usually 
brought abruptly to a close without much harm being done, e.g. matron gets to 
hear what is going on in the ward; there is consultation, things are patched up, 
order restored, and the conflict speedily forgotten. 

With the possible exception of refractory mental patients, there is little likeli- 
hood in a hospital of discontented elements gaining the upper hand, but this is not 
true in, e.g., American prisons, where the National Guard have, on occasion, to be 
called out to subdue rioters. However, the sequence of events leading to such 
intervention seems, on all accounts, to proceed in the same way as the hospital 
conflict already described. Relations between warders and prisoners, never cordial, 
are first sharpened by a series of irritations such as verbal abuse from both sides, 
and restriction of prisoners’ privileges, this kind of situation being followed 
by acts of violence, during which period the ring-leaders prepare for full-scale 





3. It should be noted that the examples of the use of meteorological models to predict oy 
of fashion dealt with single behavioural characteristics, or, at most, with simple me of 
haviour, whereas the examples for hospitals and prisons include a variety of behaviour of differing 
degrees of hostility. Such behaviour could be scored (a) according to the frequency of certain actions 
and (b) according to extent of hostility, and if necessary the two kinds of scoring could be com- 
bined. The scores could mark the frontal discontinuity, and the ‘weather’, i.e. the circumstances in 
which the behaviour took place, could be plotted symbolically at appropriate points at or near 
the front. In such a sociological ‘weather’ chart, the viour of persons i positions 
would be highly important—cf. Lewin’s theory of channels and ga’ i issi 
to a ‘channel’ depended upon persons in key roles (Lewin, 1952, pp. 98-99). Their behaviour may 
be expected to give important indication as to how far the effects of a sociological front have 
penetrated, the varying behaviour on the part of individuals pointing to the fact that a front is 
passing, in much the same way as in meteorology, when one observer reports a wind veer and 
another observer close by, a drop in temperature, the forecaster may conclude from the two pieces 
of information together that there is a cold front in the vicinity. 
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revolt. Once the revolt starts there are two possible outcomes. The first is that the 
revolt having reached an advanced stage, the ring-leaders, faced by troop reinforce- 
ments, may decide to ‘do a deal’ with the governor, such interaction with authority 
having been made necessary by the exhaustion of their resources and by the difficulty 
of any longer retaining the support of those prisoners who are less fanatical. In this 
case, the manner in which the hard core of the ring-leaders is isolated is very like 
certain aspects of meteorological ‘occlusion’. The other alternative is that all the 
prisoners fight it out to the bitter end, in a body, in the hope that stubborn resistance 
will ensure publicity for their grievances, and perhaps lead to an impartial inquiry 
in which society as a whole will be the final arbiter. As they have destroyed most of 
the prison, the convicts are at any rate certain that they cannot be housed under 
exactly the same conditions under the same personnel. This situation resembles a 
filling meteorological depression whose original frontal discontinuities are di: 

over a wide area and which accordingly no longer contains sharply distinguishable 
air masses (Figure 2d). 

It may be objected that, in the case of conflict within the hospital, the interests 
of the patients were quite rightly shown in the same direction as the interests of 
society in general, but that the same claim cannot be made with regard to the 
conduct of the prisoners, and that we have not altered our model. One way of 
getting round this difficulty, the writer thinks, might be to refer the interests of 
the prisoner to some acceptable frame of reference such as ‘desire for liberty’. 
However, there is actually no reason to do this, for just as in meteorology wave-type 
models are capable of adaptation to all sorts of abnormal weather situations, so 
it is anticipated that they would be similarly adaptable to atypical situations in 
sociology. Thus, although in weather-forecasting it is true that, in the majority of 
cases, the movement of depressions is E. or NE. as shown in Figure 2c, depressions 
(especially those associated with /ocalized disturbances) can move in any direction 
dependent upon the influence of features which are predominant in the general 
circulation. In so-called meteorological ‘blocking’ situations, in which a European 
anticyclone leads to deformation of the pressure field in Western Europe in winter, 
it is not unknown for quite large and vigorous depressions to move Westward. In 
such cases, the warm and cold fronts extend in a general Northerly direction instead 
of being to the South of the centre, and the typical depression, as shown in Figure 2c, 
then appears to be upside down, although the process of occlusion continues 
as in the normal case. A similarly inverted model might be appropriate in sociology 
for groups whose interests are opposed to society in general. 

It is felt that the resemblance between meteorological and sociological systems 
that has been described is, of itself, impressive, but it is realized that, however 
striking they may be, superficial resemblances are not enough. I. D. London has 
said (London, 1945, p. 199): ‘It is an elementary proposition to assert that, if one 
is successfully to carry through . . . an application of non-psychological concepts 
to psychology, at least this much should be demanded: that the concepts so trans- 
ferred should everywhere be discussed in those terms and subject to those con- 
ditions which originally defined and gave operational meaning to them.’ In this 
connection, the meteorological and sociological systems described above have 
the following characteristics in common: 


1. They involve interaction between opposing forces. 
2. They are part of a larger context. — 
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3. They begin more or less spontaneously, undergo development, then decline 
and disa 

4. Their development is highly sensitive to the same kind of internal and external 
factors, and observation of these factors provides a basis for prediction. 


Here, then, at any rate in some respects, is more than similarity of function; there 
is identity of structure—what biologists might call ‘homology’. In such circum- 
stances there is every justification for using meteorological models in sociological 
situations and studying the results; indeed, it becomes imperative to discover the 
extent to which such models will work. 

There would appear to be little enthusiasm today for I. D. London’s other 
objection to the transfer of concepts and models from physics to social psychology, 
viz. that, as a dynamic construct, force is basically an anthropomorphic concept 
that has been rendered unnecessary by the theory of relativity, which, he says, 
enables ‘geometry alone to take care of the situation by the assignment of an appro- 
priate geodesic’ (London, 1944, p. 266). Peierls has since pointed out (Peierls, 
1955) that the unification achieved by the theory of relativity by no means dispenses 
with more practical concepts at a lower level. Acceptance of the theory of relativity 
does not mean that ordinary statics and dynamics disappear, so to speak, overnight. 
The traveller in an ordinary railway train, unlike the traveller in Einstein’s train 
which travelled at a speed approaching that of light, has no need to worry about 
the Lorentz contraction, but is likely to come to grief if he forgets about the 
ordinary concept of force. 


THE WEATHER FORECASTER’S EXPERTISE AND 
WAY OF THINKING 


It is believed that the use of conceptual models from meteorology, with its emphasis 
on discontinuity, would make social dynamics less dependent upon equilibrium 
assumptions, and redress the existing imbalance that at present too strongly favours 
homeostasis. In 1949 R. K. Merton remarked (op. cit., p. 118): ‘In view of the 
recently growing interest in mechanisms of self-regulation in social systems—social 
homeostasis, social equilibrium, feedback mechanisms, are among the varied terms 
registering this interest—there is all the more need for studying empirically the 
conditions under which such mechanisms, once identified, cease to be self-regulat- 
ing and become dysfunctional for the social system.’ In 1956 David Easton remarked 
that the concept of homeostasis had become overworked, and was of little use 
for the purpose of explanation in situations where there was no way of verifying 
that it, in fact, applied. The adequate treatment of discontinuity is an essential 
feature not only of the meteorologist’s conceptual models, but of his methodology 
and way of thinking. The meteorologist pays special attention to abnormal 
developments and unusual instances and, quite apart from the possible adaptation 
of conceptual models, his technique of prediction is of value to the sociologist. 
Thus, to account for changes which, although previously expected, have again and 
again failed to occur in apparently similar circumstances to those in which they 
eventually do occur, the weather forecaster makes frequent use of ‘trigger action’. 

One example is the difficulty of timing an outbreak of thunderstorms after pro- 
longed drought. Trigger action involves what von Bertalanffy (1950, p. 150) has 
called ‘instigation causality’, whereby an insignificant change in a single element 
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can cause considerable change in the total system—this may be contrasted with 
ordinary ‘conservation causality’, whereby causa aequat effectum. Instigation 
causality is involved not only in the meteorologist’s understanding of the sentence, 
‘It never rains but it pours’, but also in its metaphorical sense that when difficulties 
are encountered in the realm of human affairs, the difficulties all tend to come 
together. The reason why the meteorologist is more sensitive than the sociologist 
to discontinuity may well be that the changes with which he has to deal are more 
abrupt and short-term than those ordinarily encountered in social dynamics 
(epidemics, wars, and other disasters excluded). However, with the dynamics of 
small groups having assumed increased importance, the sociologist will in future 
be concerned to a greater extent than previously with day-to-day variations in 
face-to-face relationships, and it is therefore exceedingly opportune to introduce 
concepts having a greater emphasis on discontinuity. 

The attitude of the weather forecaster is itself relevant to the philosophy of 
social dynamics. To be successful a forecaster must aim at predicting the time and 
place of the next major development, and not merely at extending past and present 
into the future. Certain types of weather tend to persist longer than others, and the 
forecaster has to decide when a shift to another type is about to take place. Again, 
it is comparatively easy to predict the behaviour of thunderstorms once they have 
broken out, as they tend to move with the 10,000 ft wind and to maintain their 
development overland during the day—the forecaster’s skill lies in predicting 
where and when they will first occur (often very difficult). In sociology, too, the 
mere extension of existing trends is an insufficient basis for prognostication. 

Meteorological organization affords an example of coordination of work at 
different levels which is also worth studying. As shown in the first part of this 
paper, the forecast for a whole region may need appreciable modification and 
correction for different localities, and meteorological organization is so arranged 
as to make possible individual variations within overall prediction. As the activities 
of the sociologist are so much more varied to begin with than those of the meteor- 
ologist, it would not be reasonable to expect integration of individual case studies 
within large-scale surveys to the extent that there is integration in forecasting at 
local, regional, and area levels in meteorology, but this may still leave some room 
for improvement. 

Finally, a useful comparison can be made between meteorology and sociology 
in respect of the historical factor in prediction. It is considered bad practice among 
meteorologists to draw up a chart depicting the existing situation without consult- 
ing previous charts for the purpose of ensuring that the proposed analysis is not 
inconsistent with those made previously. In order to be able to keep abreast of 
and, if possible, ahead of frontal developments, it is considered necessary to keep 
track of the historical sequence of events. However, if previous analyses are too 
strictly carried forward, fronts that have already died out may be retained and 
used as a basis for prediction, while the forecaster fails to notice new fronts form- 
ing elsewhere. It has indeed been maintained by some forecasters that too rigid 
adherence to past analyses is the most frequent reason for a wrong forecast. A 
balance thus has to be struck, the result being a compromise in which the relative 
weight to be attached to past and present information is left to the individual fore- 
caster and the particular situation with which he is faced. This problem also exists 
in sociology, but is more acute in meteorology because weather information is so 
quickly rendered out of date. One consequence is that the meteorologist is more 
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conscious of the fallacy of being wise after the event. Although the indications that 
have led a meteorologist to make an incorrect forecast often appear in retrospect to 
have been a sufficient basis for correct prediction, so that the forecaster tends to 
chide himself, this impression usually turns out to be false, when it is remembered 
that the original observations which, in retrospect, appear to account for the 
weather that subsequently occurred were far from being sufficient for its unique 
determination. Is there an implication here for the sociologist? Is it too readily 
assumed that there lies, in the past, a complete explanation for the present? 
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The Influence of Propinquity and 
Opportunities for Interaction 
on Classroom Relationships’ 


DONN BYRNE 








AT LEAST four major sets of variables may be important in predicting the forma- 
tion of interpersonal relationships. First, one may investigate the environmental 
circumstances which determine the possibility and probability of human interac- 
tion. Second, we may isolate the internal and external factors which influence the 
need of individuals to seek interaction with one another. Third, psychologists may 
identify personality characteristics which affect the nature, intensity, and future 
course of existent interactions. Fourth, it is possible to investigate the influence of 
various aspects of the interaction which influence subsequent interactions. The 
present study is concerned with several aspects of the first type of problem. 

Many studies in a diverse array of situations have suggested that propinquity 
is of overwhelming importance in determining who will interact with whom. 
Distance and spatial arrangements have been found to influence friendship choices 
in university housing projects for married veterans (Caplow & Forman, 1950; 
Festinger, Schachter, & Back, 1950), in the planned communities of American 
suburbia (Whyte, 1956), among college undergraduates (Lundberg & Beazley, 
1948; Lundberg, Hertzler, & Dickson, 1949), in a college dormitory (Evans & 
Wilson, 1949; Newcomb, 1956), and within a college classroom (Maisonneure, 
Palmade, & Fourment, 1952; Byrne & Buehler, 1955). 

Most of the studies to date have been concerned with whether or not propinquity 
influences friendship choices. The unequivocal answer is yes. For example, each of 
the classroom studies was able to demonstrate that students are more likely to 
become acquainted with classmates in neighboring seats than with other students 
in the classroom. The present study is concerned with replicating this finding and 
with investigating the formation of relationships as a function of the number of 
opportunities allowed for interaction to take place. The specific hypotheses are: 


1. Students become acquainted with a greater proportion of ‘seat neighbors’ 
(those who occupy neighboring seats in the same row) than of ‘non-neighbors’ 
(all remaining students), and this difference will increase as a function of number 
of days spent in neighboring seats. 

2. Students do not become acquainted with a greater proportion of ‘cross- 
row neighbors’ (those occupying neighboring seats in adjacent rows) than of 
non-neighbors (all remaining students). 

3. The intensity of the relationships formed between seat neighbors is 





1. The author wishes to express his thanks to Bela Baker and Robert K. Young for their advice 
with respect to several of the statistical aspects of this study. 
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greater than that of the relationships between non-neighbors, and this difference 
will increase as a function of number of days spent in neighboring seats. 

4. There is a positive relationship between the number of seat neighbors to 
whom a student is exposed during a semester and the total number of relation- 
ships he will form. 


METHOD 


Subjects. The Ss consisted of 80 students enrolled in required freshman General 
Education courses in psychology at San Francisco State College. The students were 
in three separate sections, which met twice a week for 75 minutes; each class was 
taught by the author. 


Procedure. The major independent variable was the number of days students were 
allowed to remain as seat neighbors. In each of the three sections the Ss were 
seated alphabetically in rows at the beginning of the semester. In the 14-week 
condition, 23 Ss retained these same seats throughout the semester. There was a 
change of seats at mid-semester (thus doubling the number of seat neighbors) for 
the 32 Ss in the 7-week condition. In the 3-5-week condition, 25 Ss were placed in 
four different seating arrangements during the semester. In the two manipulated 
Classes, the new seats were assigned in such a way that almost every S was given 
new seat neighbors with each shift. 


Measures. On the first day of class in September and 14 school weeks later in 
January, the Ss were asked questions about their classroom acquaintanceships. 


On both occasions the questions were included within a larger set dealing with 
psychology, reactions to the course, etc. On both sampling dates they were asked 
to list the name of every individual in the class who was known to them and to 
indicate the nature of the relationship as acquaintance, friend, or best friend. 


RESULTS 


First hypothesis. In order to test this hypothesis, it was necessary to calculate four 
proportions with respect to each S: the proportion of seat-neighbor relationships 
(number of seat-neighbor relationships divided by the total number of seat neigh- 
bors) and the proportion of non-neighbor relationships (number of non-neighbor 
relationships divided by the total number of non-neighbors) at the beginning of 
the semester and the two corresponding proportions at the end of the semester. 
There was a tendency for the proportion of both types of relationship to increase 
for each S, so the critical question is whether the change in the proportion of seat- 
neighbor relationships was greater than the change in the proportion of non- 
neighbor relationships. The difference was determined by subtracting the non- 
neighbor change from the seat-neighbor change. 

If there were no difference between neighbor and non-neighbor status in 
determining classroom relationships, then an equal number of Ss in a group should 
yield positive and negative difference-between-the-differences scores. If neighbor 
status exerts a greater influence on the formation of relationships than non-neigh- 
bor status, the number of Ss with positive scores should predominate. The data are 
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presented in Table I. For each of the three conditions, the significance of the 
difference between the expected and obtained number of positive scores was 


TABLE 1 SEAT-NEIGHBOR STATUS COMPARED TO NON-NEIGHBOR STATUS 
IN DETERMINING RELATIONSHIPS FORMED DURING SEMESTER 





Conditions Positive Negative 
number of Ss for whom the number of Ss for whom the 
proportion of seat-neighbor proportion of non-neighbor 
relationships increased more _ relationships increased more 
than the proportion of non- _—_ than the proportion of seat- 
neighbor relationships during _ neighbor relationships during 
the semester the semester 





14-week 19 4 312 <0 
T-week 25 7 3-18 <01 
3-5-week 15-5 95 1-20 NS 





Note. Ss with zero difference-between-the-differences scores were assigned equally to the positive and negative 
categories. 
determined. This difference was in the predicted direction and statistically signi- 
ficant at the -01 level for the 14-week and 7-week conditions, but not significant 
for the 3-5-week condition. 

To determine whether the magnitude of these difference-between-the-differences 
scores varied among the three conditions, the Kruskal-Wallis One-Way Analysis 
of Variance by Ranks was employed. The differences among the conditions were 
in the predicted direction and statistically significant (H=13-95, d.f.=2, p<-001). 
However, when the Mann-Whitney U-test was used to determine the significance 
of the differences between each pair of conditions, only the 3-5-week condition was 
significantly different from each of the other two. There was a slight, but not 
significant (U=1-18, p>-10), tendency for the 14-week condition to exceed the 
7-week condition in the magnitude of the seat-neighbor minus non-neighbor 
scores. 


Second hypothesis. Analogous statistical tests were carried out with respect to the 
difference between cross-row-neighbor and non-neighbor status in determining 


TABLE 2 CROSS-ROW-NEIGHBOR STATUS COMPARED TO NON-NEIGHBOR STATUS 
IN DETERMINING RELATIONSHIPS FORMED DURING SEMESTER 





Conditions Positive Negative 


number of Ss for whom the number of Ss for whom the 

proportion of cross-row- proportion of non-neighbor 

neighbor relationships in- relationships increased more 

creased more than the pro- _ than the proportion of cross- 

ae of non-neighbor re-  row-neighbor _relationships 
tionships during the semester during the semester 





14-week 16 . NS 
T-week 10-5 21:5 5 NS 
3-5-week e: = i 17 . NS 





~—s Ss with zero difference-between-the-differences scores were assigned equally to the positive and negative 
categories. 
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the formation of relationships. Because of the significant effects of seat-neighbor 
status as a variable on the formation of relationships, the effect of cross-row status 
was compared with that of non-neighbor status, defined in this instance as neither 
cross-row nor seat neighbors, rather than inflating the non-neighbor group with 
seat neighbors. Table 2 indicates that, as predicted, being seated either directly 
behind or directly in front of another student did not increase the likelihood of a 
relationship forming. Actually, there was a consistent, though not significant, ten- 
dency in the reverse direction. 


Third hypothesis. The intensity of the relationships formed was indicated by the 
Ss. A relationship designated by the term ‘acquaintance’ was scored 1, ‘friend’ was 
given 2 points, and ‘best friend’ 3 points. The Ss in the three conditions did not 
differ in the overall intensity of the relationships formed during the semester. For 
each condition, the difference between the intensity of the seat-neighbor and non- 
neighbor friends was tested by the Wilcoxon Matched-Pairs Signed-Ranks Test. 
The means are shown in Table 3. As predicted, those in the 14-week condition 


TABLE 3 MEAN INTENSITY 
OF SEAT-NEIGHBOR AND NON-NEIGHBOR RELATIONSHIPS 





Conditions Seat neighbors Non-neighbors z Pp 





14-week 1-59 1:35 2:02 <-05 
7-week 1-34 1-32 30 NS 
3-5-week 1:12 1-47 2:24 <-05 





formed more intense relationships with their seat neighbors. However, in the 7-week 
condition, the two types of relationship were equally intense, while in the 3-5-week 
condition the non-neighbor friendships were more intense. Thus, the longer seat 
neighbors were left sitting next to one another, the greater was the intensity of the 
relationship formed, compared with other relationships in the classroom. 

For those 24 Ss who knew at least one classmate at the beginning of the semester, 
the Wilcoxon Test was employed to determine whether there was a measurable 
change in the intensity of these relationships during the 14 weeks. There was a 
significant increase (z=2°41, p<-02). 


Fourth hypothesis. The average number of relationships per student (14-week=4-78, 
7-week=5-50, and 3-5-week=6:12) increased as the number of seat neighbors was 
increased by the experimental manipulation, but the differences did not reach 
statistical significance (H=2-59, p>-05). 

It seemed reasonable to suppose that the effect of the number of individuals 
to whom an S is exposed might be different for the three types of relationship. 
Therefore, a one-way analysis of variance was computed for each type, but the 
differences among the conditions did not reach a statistically significant level for 
acquaintances, friends, or best friends. 


DISCUSSION 


It is obvious that the influence of propinquity on the formation of classroom 
relationships is a stable and predictable phenomenon. 
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It seems that the necessary time-period required for classroom propinquity to 
become a significant factor in forming relationships is somewhere between three 
and a half and seven weeks. Festinger et al. (1950) proposed that most friendships 
are formed originally through passive contacts. The more such contacts occur, the 
greater the likelihood that a relationship will be formed. Students forced to sit side 
by side would be more likely to nod to one another, to say hello, and to exchange 
various remarks than any other pair of students in a classroom. If these passive 
contacts are allowed to continue for as long as seven weeks, the chance is great that 
the two students will know each other by name and consider themselves acquain- 
tances. And, if the seating arrangements do not change for 14 weeks, the average 
relationship is closer to friendship than acquaintanceship. 

It was also pointed out by Festinger et al. (1950) that functional distance is 
more important than physical distance in determining interactions. It seems that 
cross-row neighbors are no more likely to form relationships than non-neighbors 
are. Non-neighbor relationships obviously can be formed in a variety of situa- 
tions both in and out of this particular classroom. Moreover, we can assume that 
the classroom interactions which lead to students becoming acquainted do not 
all take place while the students are sitting in their assigned seats. Students meet 
while waiting for the previous class to leave, while walking to their seats, at the 
pencil sharpener, etc. Thus there are several ways in which relationships might 
begin in these controlled ways. However, the propinquity variable being studied is 
only operative when the students are in the classroom and actually take their seats. 
At this point, the assigning of seat neighbors and cross-row neighbors could 
conceivably facilitate interaction. However, the former does, and the latter does 
not. It could be that the ease with which a student can converse with his seat 
neighbor lessens the probability that he will go through the motions necessary 
to converse with a cross-row neighbor. No doubt there is simply no difference 
between cross-row neighbors and non-neighbors in the probability of passive 
interactions taking place. It should be noted that the data do not allow us to say 
that cross-row neighbors are less likely to become acquainted than non-neighbors; 
the differences simply fail to reach statistical significance. In any event, it is clear 
that the two types of neighboring seat have very different effects on their occupants; 
their physical distance is essentially the same, but their functional distance is quite 
different. 

There were two sorts of evidence which suggest that passive contacts lead to 
acquaintanceships which will ripen into friendships if the contacts are allowed to 
continue. First, there was a tendency for those relationships which existed at the 
beginning of the semester to increase in intensity. At least part of this increase can 
probably be attributed to classroom interactions. Second, the intensity of the 
relationships formed in the classroom with seat neighbors was related to the length 
of time the students had been sitting next to one another. In the 3-5-week condition, 
the many changes in seat neighbors left the relationships formed there in the 
acquaintanceship stage. The relatively high intensity of the non-neighbor relation- 
ships in that condition is somewhat puzzling. It may be simply a chance variation. 
Another possibility is that the early shifting of seat neighbors increased the likeli- 
hood of non-neighbor relationships forming (see Table 1). If this began to happen 
relatively soon after the beginning of the semester, these relationships would have 
had a longer period of time during which intensity could increase. 

Even though the number of relationships per student did not show a significant 
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increase as the number of seat neighbors was increased, the trend was in that 
direction. If a long enough time-period were used, this prediction might be verified. 
For example, if the Ss were together 56 weeks and the three conditions were 14 
weeks, 28 weeks, and 56 weeks, there is a strong possibility that the Ss with the 
greatest number of seat neighbors would have formed the greatest number of 
relationships. 

Another possibility is that there is some sort of natural limit on the number of 
relationships likely to form in such a setting. In an artificial group such as this, 
perhaps a student is unlikely to form more than about five relationships regardless 
of the total length of time or the number of individuals to whom he is exposed. 
We have found that one or both of those two variables do influence who is known 
(seat neighbor vs. non-neighbor) and the intensity of the relationship (acquaintance- 
ship vs. friendship). Whether further increase in time and/or in the number of 
different individuals assigned as seat neighbors would also alter the total number 
of relationships is an empirical question. 

Further research on classroom relationships might do well to concentrate on 
some of the following questions. What personality and situational variables might 
allow us to predict whether or not passive contacts ripen into any sort of relation- 
ship, either friendly or unfriendly? How powerful is classroom propinquity as a 
variable in altering previously learned attitudes, such as ethnic prejudice? To 
what extent do classroom relationships exert an effect on future relationships such 
as lasting friendships, fraternity and sorority memberships, dates, and even mar- 
riage? Classroom seating arrangements are clearly important in determining 
some aspects of classroom behavior. Further implications and influences remain 
to be explored. 


SUMMARY 


The study was undertaken in order to replicate the finding that propinquity 
influences classroom relationships and to investigate the formation of relationships 
as a function of the number of opportunities for interaction to take place. During 
a 14-week semester in a General Education course in psychology, 80 Ss in three 
sections were placed next to the same seat neighbors for 14 weeks, 7 weeks, and 
3-5 weeks respectively. The nature of their classroom relationships was determined 
at the beginning and end of the semester. It was found that: 

(a) students became acquainted with a greater proportion of seat neighbors 
than of non-neighbors if the contacts lasted 7 or 14 weeks, but not in 3-5 weeks of 
contact; 

(b) students did not become acquainted with a greater proportion of cross-row 
neighbors than of non-neighbors; 

(c) the intensity of the seat-neighbor relationships exceeded that of the non- 
neighbor relationships in the 14-week condition, there was no difference in the 
7-week condition, and the reverse was true in the 3-5-week condition; 

(d) the number of relationships per student did not increase as the number of 
seat neighbors was increased. 
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A Theory of Simple Behaviour Systems. I 


P. G. HERBST 








THE representation of phenomena and entities in terms of activities or events is 
a mode of approach which in Western philosophy was developed by Bergson and 
later, in a somewhat different form, by Whitehead. My own thinking, concerned 
predominantly with problems of methodology, had as its point of departure the 
work of Kurt Lewin and took its direction at a later stage from the mode of 
approach to the study of organizations developed by E. L. Trist. The attempt to 
integrate the psychological, sociological, and techno-economic approaches to the 
study of behaviour within a single quantitative formulation is based, in its present 
form, on work carried out at the Tavistock Institute of Human Relations. The basic 
research, to be published in a separate monograph (Herbst, in press), was part of 
a project concerned with the study of socio-technical organizations. The project, 
directed by A. T. M. Wilson, was sponsored by the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research and the Medical Research Council and financed from American 
Counter-Aid Funds and later from United Kingdom Funds. I am particularly 
indebted to E. L. Trist and colleagues on the project as well as to A. R. Jonkheere 
for stimulating discussions and helpful comments, and to D. L. Adler and F. E. 
Emery for their encouragement. The preparation of the manuscript at the Institute 
for Industrial and Social Research, Trondheim, was aided by a grant from the 
Norwegian Council for Science and the Humanities. 


INTRODUCTION 
Preliminary Definition of Concepts 
The term behaviour system is used to refer to the representation of both individuals 
and groups in terms of what they do. The term system is used to refer to a set of 
activity elements which (i) are interdependent with respect to their functioning and 
(ii) operate as a boundary-maintaining unit. 

A behaviour system, in order to maintain itself in existence, has to obtain a 
certain range of inputs from the environment which are reciprocated by some form 
of output. This constitutes the positive dependence cycle, which is based on one 
or more external support units that participate in the transaction process. Some of 
the inputs are used up internally by the activities of the system in maintaining or 
achieving an action level which acquires the characteristics of an output in so far 
as the action level forms part of the positive dependence cycle. 

The formation and maintenance of a positive dependence cycle results in the 
simultaneous emergence of a negative dependence cycle. Events that interfere with 
the functioning of the positive dependence cycle constitute stress, which may be 
regarded as a negative input that gives rise to a negative output in the form of 
external adjustment processes directed to induce change in what the system reacts 
to as the stress-inducing agent. Alternatively, if stress falls below an optimal level, 
external adjustment processes may come into operation so as to increase the level 
of stress and thus strengthen or re-establish the system boundaries. 
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The action level of a behaviour system may be defined in terms of (i) the number 
of components which form part of the system; (ii) the rate of functioning of 
components; and (iii) the level of integration, that is, the effectiveness with which 
the functioning of individual components is interwoven, coordinated, and combined 
into a functioning unit. 

A simple system is one in which all components contribute to the output of 
the system, so that coordination and control are intrinsic to the behavioural 
process structure. A complex system results if some of the coordination and control 
functions required for the system to operate are taken over by a sub-unit, so that 
coordination and control become in part extrinsic to the on-going activity process. 

The action level may be defined with respect either to an activity-centred or to 
a person-centred frame of reference. The components of the system may be taken 
to be the activities carried out by the individual or the group respectively. In the 
case of a group, the alternative and more familiar mode of representation is that of 
treating individuals as components of the group. In this case, the action level would 
be defined in terms of (i) the number of group members; (ii) their rate or level of 
functioning with respect to group activities; and (iii) the interrelationship main- 
tained between individuals in on-going group activities. 

The three constituents of the action level may be taken as the axes of the action 
space within which the system functions. Each point within the action space will 
then correspond to one specific action level. A necessary condition for system 
survival is that the action level is maintained within a bounded region of the action 
space which minimally satisfies the requirements for the establishment and main- 
tenance of a positive dependence cycle. The operational boundary of the system, 
which specifies the operative survival conditions, is measurable in terms of the 
minimum boundary values with respect to input and output rates. 

Within the survival region, differential preference will be attached to alternative 
accessible action levels. The action potential is defined as an attribute of the action 
space such that the greater the action potential, the greater the degree of strain and 
balance associated with alternative action levels. The greater the action potential, 
the greater the intensity with which the system will operate so as to move towards 
and maintain a specific action level which functions as a state of balance, and the 
greater the intensity of strain that arises to the extent that this pattern of functioning 
is disrupted. The action potential manifests itself in the form of an introjection- 
rejection process which operates so as to achieve and maintain a specific action 
level—that is, a specific set of activities and activity rates, and a specific inter- 
relationship between activities—and so as to exclude other action levels. The 
operation of the introjection-rejection process thus results in the emergence of 
the functional boundary of the system. The operational boundary defines the char- 
acteristics of the functional boundary with respect to survival conditions. The 
introjection process provides the basis for the emergence of the positive dependence 
cycle: the rejection process provides the basis for the emergence of the negative 
dependence cycle; and both operate minimally to maintain the system boundary. 

Alternative action levels within the survival region, in their role as an output 
achieved, are subject to the following set of evaluation mechanisms: 


(i) The output achieved relative to the cost and effort employed determines 
the degree of performance satisfaction. 
(ii) The output achieved relative to the reciprocated input received determines 
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input satisfaction, that is, satisfaction with returns, reward, or support 
obtained and 

(iii) the output achieved relative to the degree of action potential determines the 
degree of balance and strain associated with system-functioning. 


We have so far briefly considered the major behaviour concepts which will 
gradually become more rigorously defined as the discussion goes on to the more 


detailed presentation of the conceptual framework and then to the construction 
of a formal behaviour theory. 


The Relativity of Behavioural Measurement Scales 


The problem we shall be concerned with is that of mapping out a network of 
mutually dependent system characteristics in which no one set of concepts can be 
picked out as being either logically or causally prior. This appears to be one of the 
fundamental requirements in the construction of a behaviour theory, one of the 
reasons being that no event has intrinsic characteristics such as output, input, or 
stress, but acquires these within a specific behavioural organization. A given event 
may have the characteristics of stress in the case of one behavioural organization, 
it may be neutral for another, and it may be supportive for a third. One of the 
implications that will need to be considered is that no behavioural measurement 
scale can have general validity but has to be constructed and tested for the specific 
person or group studied. It cannot even be assumed that a measurement scale 
applied to a person or group at one time still measures the same thing at a later 
time. For instance, an event that has stress characteristics for a person may cease 
to operate as a stress event. 

Let us consider, as an example, a child who engages in a set of activities resulting 
in reciprocated actions by the parents which are experienced as satisfactory by the 
child. At a later period in the course of development, the same type of activities 
carried out by the child are no longer regarded as satisfactory by the parents, 
and, equally, the same type of reciprocated behaviour by the parents no longer 
functions as support, but may at this stage be responded to as a negative input, 
that is, the parental behaviour has acquired the characteristics of stress. In this 
case, then, the measurement scales which previously functioned as measures of 
input, output, and stress no longer measure the same behavioural characteristics 
at a later stage. 

Let us turn to a somewhat different example and suppose that a factory pro- 
duces and markets a certain product, which in so far as it results in a reciprocated 
input can be shown to form part of the positive dependence cycle for that specific 
firm. The amount X of the product produced may then be taken as a measure 
of the output. Suppose, however, that some time later the market for the product 
disappears, then the same amount X produced may now correspond to a zero or 
even negative output value, where a negative value of the output would correspond 
to the production of something which is disadvantageous or harmful to the system. 
We are faced with the problem that the measurement scales employed can shrink, 
expand, or even reverse themselves with changes in the system structure, through 


changes either in the internal structure or in the transaction structure with the 
environment. 


The structure of a behaviour system is measurable in terms of the parameter 
values in the relationship between variables of system-functioning. The restriction 
of the present theoretical formulation to parametric steady-state conditions is made 
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on practical grounds and implies that, throughout the period of measurement, the 
system structure remains unchanged. This, however, does not impose any restric- 
tions on the behaviour variables other than that they do not exceed critical values 
beyond which a change in parametric values is induced. 

Coming back to the example of a factory, the hypothesis that the amount of 
product X functions as an output P may be stated as a measurement hypothesis 
which in the simplest case may be of the form P=a« (X—X,). If at a later time « 
becomes zero, this means that the measurement scale is no longer applicable. The 
parametric steady-state condition in this case ensures that the measurement scales 
employed will retain their validity over the period during which the system is 
‘studied. 

Another way of looking at the measurement problem would be to say that the 
expression P=a (X— X,) transforms the physicalist variable X into the appropriate 
behavioural frame of reference, where « gives the rate at which an increase in the 
product functions as an increase in the output, and X, is the amount of product X 
which corresponds to a zero value on the operative output scale. The latter will 
be shown to constitute the minimum boundary value of the output which the 
system has to maintain in order to survive. Since, in the relationship between 
system variables in their operational form, the expression «( X— Xo) takes the place 
of the output, the relevant parameter values can as a rule be estimated directly from 
the functional relationship between behaviour variables. 

If the measurement conditions are reformulated in this way, it will be seen that, 
in order to test functional relationships between behaviour variables, it will be 
essential to measure all variables with respect to the same frame of reference, which 
will need to be the operative frame of reference of the system itself. The initial 
measurement problem will therefore be that of determining the measurement scales 
on which the behaviour of the person or group studied is based. We know that the 
measurement and evaluation scales on which the behaviour of different persons and 
groups is based will differ from one another. This, in fact, constitutes one way in 
which individual differences manifest themselves. Further, we know that, owing to 
internal or external adaptation and developmental changes, the measurement and 
evaluation scales of each individual person and group will change over time. This 
suggests that the empirical study of behaviour principles will need to be based on 
the study of individual cases over a period of time during which, as far as possible, 
parametric steady-state conditions are maintained. 

In practice, the problems of measurement and theory-formation are inseparably 
intertwined. In order to identify and validate a measurement scale for a variable, 
some form of theoretical formulation is required from the start. In order to deter- 
mine, for instance, whether interference with the performance of a task constitutes 
stress or an aim-supporting event, we require to begin with at least an approxi- 
mate theoretical formulation with which to test for the type of behavioural response 
to be expected under either condition. The subsequent data analysis then has the 
function of sharpening the preliminary theoretical framework by the formulation 
of explicit functional relationships between behaviour variables which can, at the 
next stage, be employed for the construction of better measurement scales. 

The coordination of measures to variables of system-functioning cannot proceed 
independently for each variable, since the latter obtain their definition in terms of 
their mutual relationship. In looking, for instance, for a measure of the output of 
the system, it will be necessary to determine what type of performance operates 
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as an aim for the system. If the output has been identified, then this simultaneously 
identifies the type of conditions which function as stress for the system, namely, 
interference either with activities which form part of the output production process 
or with any part of the positive dependence cycle in which the output is reciprocated 
by the expected input. One of the functions of a conceptual framework is that of 
an initial scaffolding to provide a basis for the construction both of a quantitative 
formulation and of appropriate measurement scales. 


Behaviour Cycle Units 


The primary data in the study of behaviour are derived not from behaviour systems 
but from behaviour process. The study of system-functioning becomes possible if 
the on-going behaviour process can be analysed in terms of repeated, comparable 
behaviour-cycle units which serve as a unit period for the purpose of measurement. 
The next step is to obtain simultaneous measurements for the set of behaviour 
variables over successive cycle periods. A suitable unit period would be a task 
cycle, that is, a set of operations and activities which are repeatedly carried out 
and with respect to which simultaneous measures of output, input, performance 
satisfaction, etc. per cycle period can be obtained. In the case of a work group 
whose task consists of a cycle of operations, the work cycle would be a natural unit. 
A possible unit period in the study of a person might be one day. For a larger social 
system, the unit period will generally be much longer. The identification of an 
appropriate unit period forms an essential part of the measurement-scale specifica- 
tions so that the same requirements have to be satisfied. The unit period chosen 
will therefore need to be consistent with the behavioural time unit on which the 
system itself operates. 


THE CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 
Action Level 


An activity can be looked at as a transformation process involving an initial state 
of events which is subjected to an operation resulting in a new state of events. In 
a very general sense, the initial state may be looked at as an input which is subjected 
to a transformation resulting in a final state which represents the output. Suppose 
a set of activities are interlinked with one another, then the structure so formed will 
constitute a transformation network. Every activity constitutes a transaction, one 
pole of which may be separated out as part of the transformation network and the 
other as part of the environment. In so far as action potential operates, a boundary 
will be formed and maintained between the system that comes into being and its 
environment. A behaviour system may thus be looked at as a boundary-maintaining 
region within a transformation network. 
The action level of the system may be defined in terms of: 

1. The size of the system in terms of the number of activity components. Activi- 
ties that form part of the system are by definition those which become active 
in the course of a behaviour cycle. Over successive behaviour cycles new 
activities may be incorporated, while others are ejected, resulting in a turnover 
process. The survival of the system depends on maintaining its size above a 
minimum boundary value. 
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2. The activity rate given by the rate of operation of component activities. Since 
the existence of the system depends on the maintenance of its on-going 
activities, if the activity rate drops to zero, the size of the system also becomes 
zero. Since the size of the system defined in terms of on-going activity pro- 
cesses has a minimum boundary value, the activity rate must also have a 
minimum boundary value. 

3. The level of integration given by the extent to which the changing pattern of 
interdependence relationships within the on-going activity process operates 
so as to maintain the system boundaries and to achieve a specified action level 
which functions as the output of the system. The activity rate may be looked 
at as work carried out by individual components, whereas the level of integra- 
tion constitutes work carried out with respect to the coordination and control 
of the activity process. 


Action Level and Action Potential 


The three constituent variables of the action level can be taken as the axes of an 
action space, so that a given action level can be represented by a point in the 
action space. If the functional relationship between size of the system, activity 
rate, and level of integration is specified, then any two variables will be sufficient 
to determine a given action level. The action space will in this case be reduced to a 
two-dimensional plane, where the axes might be given by the activity rate of system 
components and the level of integration. 

The action potential can be represented as a deformation of the action plane 
resulting in the formation of troughs, which correspond to a state of balance, and 
peaks, which represent a state of strain (Figure 1). If the action level reaches a 
trough, then a state of complete balance results. If the action level reaches a peak, 
then a state of complete strain results. The degree of action potential will correspond 
to the degree of deformation of the action plane and will determine both the 
maximum degree of balance and the maximum degree of strain which can be 
encountered. 

The greater the action potential, the greater the intensity with which the system 
will operate so as to achieve and maintain a specific action level which constitutes 
a state of balance, that is, a specific set of activities, activity rate, and activity 
structure, together with a set of environmental relationships which support that 


FIGURE | CROSS-SECTION THROUGH AN ACTION SPACE, SHOWING THE DEGREE 
OF STRAIN AND BALANCE ASSOCIATED WITH DIFFERENT ACTION 
LEVELS. A CHANGE IN ACTION POTENTIAL WOULD CHANGE BOTH THE 

RELATIVE POSITION AND THE AMPLITUDE OF THE CURVE 
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action level; and at the same time, the greater the degree of strain to the extent 
that this pattern of functioning undergoes change, is disrupted, or is unattainable. 

If action potential is absent or inoperative, then the action plane will be free 
of deformation, so that no states of balance or strain exist. This would imply a 
condition of no strain in the transition from one pattern of functioning to another, 
limited only by the internal and external constraints of the situation. In this case 
there would be a state of complete flexibility in which components could be in- 
corporated or excluded, or the internal or external pattern of relationships could be 
changed, without encountering resistance due to strain. 

A state of balance is coordinated to the experience of ease and enjoyment, 
which gives rise to craving for and clinging to this state. Strain is coordinated to the 
experience of suffering and discomfort, which gives rise to hate for, and behaviour 
to move away from or induce a change in, the existing situation. 

It will be possible at a later stage to differentiate more clearly between two 
different conditions under which strain and balance disappear. One condition of 
this type arises when action potential becomes zero. This would correspond 
experientially to a situation of what might be described as dull indifference, not 
caring, and lack of energy, in which the person does not mind whether he does one 
thing or another. The second condition arises when the linkage parameter in the 
relationship between action potential and other variables of system-functioning 
becomes zero, so that the action potential becomes inoperative. This appears to 
correspond to what may be referred to as a state of equanimity. The situation is 
one in which energy becomes freely available by not being expended or bound up 
in the form of introjection-rejection processes. In what follows only the latter type 
of condition where action potential becomes inoperative will be considered. 

Action potential corresponds to some extent to what is referred to as cathexis, 
personal involvement, emotional investment, salience, or drive. None of these terms 
in general use entirely conveys the meaning of the concept of action potential. 
Concepts like drive, need, motivation all convey the idea of something of a quasi- 
substantial nature, such as a reservoir or tension system separate and apart from 
behaviour but in some way linked to it. 

Action potential is not regarded as something separate from behaviour nor as 
an immediate cause or necessary condition for behaviour to occur. It is defined as 
an attribute of the action space such that alternative behaviour structures acquire 
strain-balance characteristics; this in turn modifies the conditions of transition 
between behaviour structures, and results in events that affect the system acquiring 
the characteristics of stress or support. Experientially the situation corresponds 
to one of involvement or attachment to one particular pattern of functioning, 
so that distress and suffering are experienced if this pattern cannot be achieved or 
maintained. We may say, then, that action potential imposes directionality and 
structure-maintenance characteristics on behaviour, which will be shown to be a 
necessary condition for behaviour to become under certain conditions predictable 
and subject to external control. If action potential is inoperative, then no matter 
what behavioural situation emerges or how it changes, no feeling arises in the 
form of wanting either to get away from it or to maintain it, so that no event will be 
responded to as having the characteristics of support or stress. This must be 
distinguished from a state of disorganization that corresponds to a state of strain, 
in which there is a need, and at the same time an inability, to impose or main- 
tain a specific pattern of functioning. It is with the above conditions in mind 
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that the term involvement will hereafter be used to refer to action potential in 
the experiential sense. 

To return to the basic model (Figure 1), it will be noted that each action level, 
with the exception of positions at the peaks and troughs of the action plane, is 
associated with both strain and balance. This may run counter to the assumption 
frequently made that a behavioural situation will be one of either strain or balance. 
The attribution to a given action level of both strain and balance components may 
be looked at from either a process or a structural point of view. 

An action level corresponds to the outcome of a behaviour cycle which may be 
represented in detail by a sequence of activity patterns. In the simplest case, each 
activity pattern may be associated with either strain or balance, so that the action 
level based on the behaviour cycle as a whole will have both strain or balance 
components. 

Alternatively, the behaviour cycle may be taken as a whole and analysed with 
respect to its set of activity components, activity rate, and type of integra- 
tion pattern. In this way we arrive at the representation of an activity structure 
that corresponds to one possible state of the behaviour system and is represented 
by a single point in the action space of the system. The activity structure may be 
in a state of balance with respect to some activity components and in a state of 
strain with respect to others. Experientially, then, a behavioural situation will 
normally be to a greater or lesser extent ambivalent. The implication from a 
measurement point of view is that positive and negative feelings towards a situation 
need to be measured by independent scales. 


Boundary Formation and Maintenance 


The effect of action potential is that the behaviour system will operate so as to 
achieve and maintain some action levels and avoid or move away from others. 
The system, in other words, will operate so as to incorporate one set of activities, 
maintain its activity rate within a certain range, and create certain types of inter- 
linkage between activities, and so as to eject other activities, resist changes in the 
activity rate, and avoid the formation of other types of activity structure. We get 
in this way the operation of an introjection-rejection process which results in the 
formation of the functional boundary between the system and its environment. 
The type of internal structure created in conjunction with the type of transaction 
structure established with the environment will determine further the operational 
boundary which specifies the range in the level of functioning within which system 
survival can be maintained. 

In experiential language, we may say that the operation of craving and hate 
in some form or other resulting in boundary-establishment is a necessary condition 
for the formation and maintenance of behaviour systems. This does not, however, 
imply that all behaviour must have either craving or hate in a stronger or milder 
form as its basis. The requirements of system survival are not inconsistent with 
intermittent behaviour based on non-craving and non-hate. That is, in so far as 
craving and hate arise only intermittently in the course of a behaviour cycle, 
the introjection-rejection process will still continue to operate, but at a reduced 
level. 

The action potential, represented as a deformation of the action space, can be 
given an alternative representation by mapping the degree of balance and strain 
at each point on the two-dimensional action plane. The type of strain map which 
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results is shown in Figure 2. The operative aim of the system with respect to 
strain-reduction is given by the point of balance where the strain component 
becomes zero. Since the degrees of strain and balance are a joint function of the 
degree of action potential, the corresponding balance map can be obtained by 
subtracting the amount of strain at each point from the operative degree of action 
potential. The balance map will show maximum strength at the point of balance, 
and decreasing strength the greater the distance from that point. 


FIGURE 2 SCHEMATIC STRAIN MAP, SHOWING THE STRENGTH OF THE STRAIN 
COMPONENT AT DIFFERENT POINTS OF THE ACTION SPACE WITHIN THE 
SURVIVAL REGION. A CHANGE IN ACTION POTENTIAL WILL CHANGE 
BOTH THE DISTRIBUTION AND STRENGTH OF THE STRAIN FIELD 
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Supposing that the action potential is inoperative, then the action level could 
change in any direction without meeting resistance due to strain. If action potential 
operates, then movement in a direction away from the point of balance will 
encounter increasing strain. Beyond a certain point, strain will become too intense, 
so that the action level will tend to be maintained within a limited region by a strain 
barrier. The simultaneous balance field provides at the same time a positive com- 
ponent for movement towards the point of balance. 

This may be put in a slightly different way by saying that the existence of 
a behaviour system implies resistance to induced change that runs counter to 
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operative system aims. The non-operation of action potential, on the other hand, 
implies not that every induction attempt will succeed but, on the contrary, that 
no change induction will be possible, since, in the absence of some form of craving 
or hate, no basis for behaviour manipulation can be found. Non-operation of 
action potential thus results paradoxically both in complete behavioural flexibility 
within situational constraints and in immunity from behaviour forcing and 
manipulation. 

The fact that a point of balance may exist within the boundaries of the action 
space does not necessarily mean that it is attainable, nor that, if attained, it can also 
be maintained. For one thing, the action potential is a variable, so that, while 
movement towards the point of balance proceeds, the conditions of strain and 
balance may at the same time undergo change; consequently, by the time the 
aimed-for action level is reached, the point of balance may have shifted elsewhere. 
Furthermore, a behaviour structure is not constituted by something in the nature 
of permanent elements and fixed linkages, but by on-going processes which vary 
both in their intensity and in their linkage pattern. Though this may make for 
greater flexibility in adjusting to changing conditions, it also makes for greater 
instability where the maintenance of a fixed pattern of functioning is concerned. 
Though behaviour may be aim-directed, a behaviour system cannot be taken to 
possess a stable point where it can come to rest. 

The range within which the action level can change is defined by both minimum 
and maximum limits which constitute the operational boundaries of system- 
functioning. The maximum limits are essentially capacity limits. In the case of 
individual behaviour, these correspond to the maximum performance rate, limits 
in performance skill and in the number of different activities that can be engaged in. 
In the case of a group, the operational boundary corresponds to the limits in the 
activity rate of members, in the level of integration that can be maintained, and 
in the size of the group. If the maximum boundaries are exceeded, which may 
happen under excessive stress or demands made on the system, then a breakdown, 
either temporary or permanent, of the system will result. 

The minimum boundary limits, which are of particular importance for the 
quantitative formulation, specify the minimum requirements for system survival, 
given by the characteristics of the task and by the minimum output required to 
maintain the reciprocal transaction relationships with external units on which that 
survival depends. 

The characteristics of a system as it exists at a given time constitute, as a rule, 
only a single phase of the system. The operational boundaries in this case refer 
to the limits within which the level of functioning has to be maintained in order for 
a given phase of the system to survive. These conditions can change over time as 
a result of changes in the capacity limit of the system or in the transaction relation- 
ship of the system with the environment. Phase transitions may occur gradually or 
abruptly; for instance, in the course of child development, in psychotic breakdowns, 
or as a result of therapeutic action or religious conversion, to take examples from 
individual behaviour. While a behaviour system may operate so as to achieve and 
maintain a status quo by establishing some form of optimal constancy in its struc- 
tural and boundary conditions, its own internal dynamics and changes in the 
environment will normally force it to undergo successive phases of dissolution and 
rebuilding. 

A necessary condition for a given phase of the system to maintain itself is that 
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a point of balance which can function as an aim region is located within the 
operational boundaries of the system, as shown in Figure 2. If no point or region 
of balance can be reached within the given boundaries, then there are at least five 
possible types of solution that may be attempted. These are: 


1. Extension of the boundaries upward by increasing the capacity range in the 
course of development or learning; 

2. Extension of the boundaries downward, either by modifying the task, so that it 
becomes easier to perform, or by modifying the relationship to environmental 
units to make it possible to operate at a lower level of functioning without 
disrupting the positive dependence cycle on which the survival of the system 
in its existing phase is based; 

3. Changing the distribution of strain and balance conditions by changing the 

degree of action potential; 

. Dissolution of the existing system leading to phase transition; 

. Creating a condition in which the action potential ceases to operate, and 

permanent system dissolution becomes possible. 


Phase Transition 


If no point of balance can be found by changes either in the level of functioning 
or in the action potential, and attempts to restructure the situation by modification 
of the boundary conditions are blocked, then a condition exists for movement in 
the direction of phase transition. In Lewinian terminology, attempts will be made 
to ‘leave the field’. Examples would be an individual who is unable to adjust to 
his marital situation or his job, or a child unable to adjust to his family or school 
situation. 

To the extent that movement in the direction of phase boundaries increases 
the degree of strain, then, quite apart from the risk involved in jumping into an 
unknown situation, some degree of resistance will be encountered in the form of 
a strain barrier that has to be overcome in the process of transition to a new phase. 
Depending on the degree of involvement in the situation, the dissolution of an 
existing system structure will thus normally be associated with some degree of 
suffering. 

The structure of a new phase will not be independent of the previous one, but 
will grow out of and maintain some of the structural characteristics of the ante- 
cedent phase. A behaviour system will not be able to develop from a conditionless 
beginning, but must be viewed as evolving out of an antecedent phase of system- 
functioning, from which it inherits structural characteristics, presumably in the 
form of a field structure based on the continued functioning of the action potential 
which orientates and determines, at least in part, the way in which the behaviour 
structure is built up and evolves. 

Supposing that the action potential is high, then the strain field will have a 
steep gradient, so that movement towards the phase boundaries will encounter 
increasingly intense strain, making phase transition difficult, if not impossible. 
Internally, the range within which the level of functioning can change without 
suffering becoming excessive will be quite small. The range of alternative patterns 
of functioning will in this case be reduced to a minimum and, once established, 
will tend to be maintained as far as possible unchanged. Within the central region 
of the system phase there will at the same time be an intensely enjoyable state which 
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may or may not be attainable but towards which system-functioning is compulsively 
oriented.! 

A decrease in action potential, manifested in the form of decreased craving and 
hate, will result in less compulsive aims. There will be greater flexibility, since there 
is less strain associated with conditions of structural change. System boundaries 
will be of decreased strength, and behaviour no longer predominantly autistic, in 
the sense of being primarily determined by the internal structure, but to a greater 
extent responsive to external conditions and situational requirements. Increased 
flexibility will be experienced as an increased freedom to accept on-going changes, 
in the sense of the capacity either to relinquish or to accept alternative behaviour 
patterns and changes in the relationship structure with the environment. Phase 
transition in the course of development will in this case encounter less resistance. 
Experientially, a decreased strength of system boundaries would appear to corres- 
pond to the feeling of increased at-one-ness as against encapsulation or shut-in-ness, 
in so far as the latter implies intense clinging to some behavioural states and hate 
for others. 

If action potential becomes inoperative, then this implies the dissolution of 
system boundaries. The self, as a directional focus of behaviour, will cease to 
operate. No attachment will arise in response to any particular state, so that the 
condition for the arising of suffering will be absent. Behaviour will be unbiased, 
and, in the absence of strain, completely flexible and fully responsive to total 
situational requirements. Though the behaviour structure may continue to operate, 
at least for the time being, the condition for the rebuilding of a new behaviour 
system will no longer exist. 

Where there is high action potential corresponding to strong involvement in 
an existing situation, phase transition will be difficult, if not temporarily impossible. 
Phase transition will become facilitated under conditions of intermediate action 
potential. If action potential is at a low or near zero level, then there will be 
insufficient pressure towards phase transition. Both with over-involvement and 
with under-involvement, the system will tend to move in the direction of involution 
and of structurally more primitive states. The difference being that, in the former 
case, the pathological state that may result will be associated with strong greed and 
hate, whereas, in the latter case, it will be associated with dullness and apathy. 
It will be demonstrated that both states of involvement, if measured relative to 
the output level, will be associated with maximum strain. Finally, if action potential 
becomes inoperative, then the process of successive phases of system dissolution 
and rebuilding will cease. 


The Positive Dependence Cycle 


It has so far been shown that the conditions for the survival of a behaviour system 
can be represented in terms of the ability of the system to maintain its action level 





1. Krech et al. (1956) have found that a high level of cholinesterase, which appears to play a 
role in the facilitation of nerve impulses, is associated with the ability to shift more easily to 
alternative behaviour patterns. A low level of cholinesterase tends to be associated with a more 
thorough commitment to a dominant stimulus-linked behaviour pattern. This suggests a possible 
covariation between one of the linkage parameters of action potential and the biochemistry of 
nervous es WwUrEA ¢ It may be noted that, gg | to recent research reported by Koschtojanz, 
similar bi ical and electrical activity is found also in organisms without a differentiated 
nervous system (1960). 
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within a bounded region of its action space. Both the maintenance and the modifi- 
cation of these boundaries are dependent not only on the internal functioning of 
the system, but equally on the relationship established and maintained with the 
environment. The maintenance of an action level is equivalent to the maintenance 
of a pattern of on-going transformation processes which depends on the main- 
tenance of an appropriate range and quantity of inputs. The achievement of the 
required inputs will be possible in so far as the action level acquires the char- 
acteristics of an output by being accepted by one or more external units which 
reciprocate the output received by the type of input required. The transaction cycle 
established is referred to as a positive dependence cycle, which may in detail be 
specified as an input-transformation-output-conversion-input cycle (Figure 3). 
Events acquire the characteristics of an input, output, etc. in so far as they form 
part of the positive dependence cycle. The condition for the survival of a behaviour 
system may now be restated as that of maintaining the operation of the positive 
dependence cycle above a minimum boundary level.2 

In what follows, only a few of the possible types of dependence structure will 
be briefly considered. These can differ with respect to the types of component, 
the number of links in the cycle sequence which can be increased by adding inter- 
vening links or decreased by short-circuiting, the rate of conversion with respect 
to each transition link, the relative dominance of behaviour systems which partici- 
pate in the transaction cycle, the vulnerability of each link to malfunctioning 
or interference, and the flexibility of the dependence structure in response to 
stress. 

As a first example, let us consider a self-supporting farmer. His output to the 
environment may consist in the work of ploughing and sowing, as well as in 
supplies expended which he expects to be converted for him in the form of a 
harvest. Under normal conditions the harvest becomes an output in the form of 
an export, in so far as the necessary transaction takes place by which it is converted 
into an import in the form of money and supplies. The process can be short- 
circuited, if, in a Robinson Crusoe type of economy, the farmer lives on his own 
harvest. The cycle can be short-circuited still further if the output and input become 
identical. This would mean that the performance of the activity is in itself sufficient 
to produce satisfaction. Examples might be playing the piano or mountaineering 
for the sake of the satisfaction and enjoyment derived. Activities of the latter type, 
in order to be maintained, will need to be embedded as a component within a 
supporting dependence structure, which is able to maintain the system of which 
they form a part. 

The establishment of a dependence structure may be looked at as the formation 
by two or more behaviour systems of a primary social structure within which the 
basic transaction relationships are those of positive dependence with respect to each 
of the component systems. The social structure formed may approach a symbiotic 
type. Behavioural structures are as a rule, however, of a more complex and flexible 
type, in which the relationship may take the form of mutual cooperation, friendship, 
marriage, or working partnership. 





2. The recognition that the concept of reciprocity is a useful one in the analysis of ethics, 
economics, and social organization grew out of anthropological studies by Thurnwald (1932) and 
Malinowski (1932). The role of reciprocity in social organizations has been stressed particularly 
— (1906), Simmel (1950), and more recently by Homans (1958) and Gouldner 
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Input and Performance Satisfaction 


In the link between output and input, two evaluation mechanisms are found to 
operate. The first is performance satisfaction, which corresponds to a judgement 
of the output level achieved relative to the cost involved to the system in achieving 
it. The cost involved is defined, on the one hand, by the amount of work in the 
form of the activity rate chat has to be maintained, and in the expenditure of 
supplies, which would correspond to a stored input. In the present formulation the 
cost involved will be restricted to the work rate that the system has to maintain in 
order to achieve a given output level. In this case, to the extent that the work 
rate is low relative to the output achieved, performance satisfaction results. To 
the extent that the effort required is high relative to the output achieved, per- 
formance dissatisfaction results. 

In the quantitative formulation it will be shown that the ratio of output rate 
to work rate that results in an intermediate state of indifference corresponds to the 
operative performance expectation. Suppose that the performance expectation 
is low, then a fairly low output achieved relative to the effort made will be sufficient 
to produce performance satisfaction. In other words, the person or group operates 
on the assumption that this is a difficult task which requires much effort, so that 
satisfaction with the outcome is experienced, even if the performance level achieved 
is relatively low. Assuming now that the performance expectation is increased, 
so that the operative assumption is that this is an easy task, then if the same degree 
of effort results in the same performance level as before, dissatisfaction or dis- 
appointment will result. Figure 4 shows that, in this case, the output rate contributes 
positively to performance satisfaction and activity rate and performance expecta- 
tion contribute negatively. 

At the next stage in the positive dependence cycle, the output is converted into 
an input to the system. Employing the same considerations as above, Figure 4 
shows that input satisfaction will increase with the input received and decrease 
both with the amount of output supplied in exchange and with the operative input 
expectation. 

The implications with respect to the conditions of input satisfaction up to this 
point would be that satisfaction with the input acquired increases as more is 
obtained of what is wanted and less is expended in return. A study by Jaques (1956) 
suggests that either the situation is not quite so simple, or other concomitant 
evaluation mechanisms need to be considered. An employee may, under certain 
conditions, feel that he is being overpaid, for instance, he may feel that he is 
not capable of performing his job at a sufficiently high level relative to the income 
received. Or consider a more extreme case of a person living on charity and not 
in a position to reciprocate. There is no necessary implication in this case that 
obtaining what is desired and judged to be required does not contribute to satisfac- 
tion. However, in so far as at the same time the reciprocated output is maintained 
at a low level relative to the concurrent action potential, a state of imbalance will 
exist between what is produced and given relative to what the person feels he ought 
to be in a position to produce and give in return. Though there may be satisfaction 
with what is obtained, there is at the same time a state of strain so that the situation 
will be one of discomfort, and disliked. It is thus important to distinguish between 
different evaluation mechanisms that may operate and these may be consistent 
with one another or produce a state of conflict. 
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Behaviour Evaluation Mechanisms 

Figure 4 summarizes the conceptual framework so far presented with respect to 
the basic behaviour evaluation mechanisms. It will be noted that in each case the 
output obtained is judged by reference to a different criterion. In the case of (i) 
performance satisfaction, the output is judged in relation to the effort exerted and 
other costs in the form of supplies expended. In the case of (ii) input satisfaction, 
which corresponds to satisfaction with reward, income, or reciprocated service 
received, judgement concerns the returns received relative to the expended output. 
Finally, (iii) the degree of strain and balance will depend on the deviation between 
the output achieved and the concurrent action potential. 


FIGURE 5 sCHEMATIC VALUE CONSTELLATION MAP 
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Since every performance level is judged simultaneously with respect to different 
criteria, it follows that any model which attempts to represent behaviour as ‘move- 
ment towards a goal’ cannot provide a basis for a general theory. 

Figure 5 shows inaschematic way the type of condition under which a behaviour 
system operates, using a strain-balance diagram within which regions of positive 
input and performance satisfaction are defined. The degree of action potential 
specifies the possible strain-balance conditions. The regions of input satisfaction 
and performance satisfaction are shown as intersecting. The choice of point D 
would in this instance provide low positive input satisfaction and low positive 
performance satisfaction, the situation being ambivalent in terms of strain-balance 
conditions, that is, half-liked and half-disliked. Movement in the direction of A 
would provide maximum input satisfaction, that is, a maximum in the way of 
receiving goods and status for minimum reciprocation. Taken by itself, input 
satisfaction has no limit. However, the illustrative value constellation map shows 
that maximizing in this direction would lead to increased strain, decreased balance, 
and increasing performance dissatisfaction. Similarly, maximizing performance 
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satisfaction (point B) would imply increasing dissatisfaction with the level of 
reciprocated inputs, but maintenance of the strain-balance ratio. Finally, movement 
towards a condition of maximum balance and minimum strain (point C) would 
create both input and performance dissatisfaction. 

The possible extreme types of aim-orientation, resulting from an attempt to 
maximize with respect to any one evaluation criterion, may be illustrated with 
respect to individual behaviour, as follows: 


A. The person who works in order to get as much in the way of financial return 
or public recognition as possible, does not mind the cost or effort involved, 
and takes little account of the strain experienced or the lack of pleasure and 
satisfaction derived from his work. 

. The person who is mainly concerned with the satisfaction he gets from the 
successful and efficient performance of a task. The task itself may or may not 
be liked, he does not mind if he gets little in the way of financial return or 
public recognition, and he is prepared if necessary to experience a high level 
of strain and personal suffering. 

. The person primarily concerned with doing things that provide ease and 
enjoyment and with being in a congenial situation or with people whom he 
likes. He has little interest in financial return or prestige, and no great desire 
for outstanding achievement. 

D. We may finally add the person who is not concerned with aim-achievement 
in any form. 


It will be noted that maximizing with respect to any one evaluation mechanism 
does approximate to goal-directed behaviour as an ideal limiting case. However, 
going too far in this direction may not be consistent with meeting relatively 
satisfactory conditions of system-functioning, in so far as either strain experienced 
may become excessive or input supply conditions may become sub-minimal. This 
suggests that the operation of different simultaneous evaluation mechanisms pro- 
vides for the regulation of system-functioning, and counteracts one-sided movement 
in any one direction. Though the existence of multiple evaluation mechanisms may 
in this way contribute to effective functioning, they make the existence of some 
degree of conflict inevitable and provide one of the bases for possible behaviour 
pathologies. 

The possible optimal strategies available to the system will be limited by the 
constraints which operate in terms of the linkage between the internal variables of 
system-functioning and the transaction variables between the system and external 
units. The specific value constellation map will be determined by the value of 
parameters in the functional relationship between variables. The actual behaviour 
route taken will depend on the relative weight given to the different evaluation 
criteria. 

The Negative Dependence Cycle 


Depending on the type of positive dependence cycle established, some events 
provide supporting conditions, and are as far as possible incorporated into the 
positive dependence structure. At the same time, other events acquire the char- 
acteristics of stress, in so far as they interfere with the functioning of the positive 
dependence cycle. 


Stress may be regarded as a negative input for the system which interferes with 
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or disrupts any part of the positive dependence structure by blocking activities 
that form part of it, by forcing diversion of effort to activities that do not form part 
of it, by interfering with the relationship to the external support unit, or by remov- 
ing the external support units on which the immediate survival of the system 
depends. Stress may take the form of reduction or loss of support or of active 
interference. 

Stress incidence results either in a state of increased strain or in the operation 
of external adjustment processes directed to the induction of change in the environ- 
ment; it may result in both. External adjustment processes may range all the way 
from aggression, in the form of attempts to destroy or incapacitate the stress- 
inducing agent, to activities oriented to social welfare, which may take the form 
of educating or the supply of needs to avoid the occurrence or induce a reduction 
of behaviour that interferes with the creation or maintenance of a given system 
structure. It appears likely that which of the two forms is taken will depend in 
part on the concurrent degree of strain. If this is high, so that there is a strong 
negative emotional state, adjustment processes would be expected to take a more 
aggressive form. 

The activation of external adjustment processes will decrease the degree of 
strain independently of whether the attempt to induce environmental changes 
turns out to be successful in the sense that incoming stress is reduced. If counter- 
action is in fact successful, then strain and adjustment processes will subsequently 
jointly decrease. If, on the other hand, the adjustment strategy employed sub- 
sequently increases the imposition of stress, then strain and external adjustment 
processes will jointly increase. 

In an earlier formulation (Herbst, 1957a), the assumption was made that, if 
there is no stress, then there should also be no strain. The fact that the data on child 
behaviour showed an upswing in strain when stress became very low was judged 
at the time to be either the outcome of measurement error or an artifact resulting 
from summing population sample data. The subsequent data on group functioning 
(Herbst, in press) again did not provide support for the assumption. Though the 
available data on this point are by no means conclusive, the assumption that, 
if stress becomes zero, then strain will disappear, is inconsistent with the require- 
ments for the maintenance of system boundaries on which the survival of the 
system is based. 

The existence and maintenance of a system boundary imply the operation 
of processes towards the incorporation and maintenance of some event states and 
the rejection and exclusion of other types of event. To the extent that these two 
processes operate jointly, a boundary comes into existence. The deployment of 
effort to keep some event states outside and others inside implies in either case 
an opposition between external and internal pressures, which constitutes a state 
of stress. It follows that the maintenance of a system boundary requires the 
maintenance of some degree of stress. 

We need to assume, therefore, the existence of an optimum stress level at which 
strain becomes zero. If stress goes above the optimal level or below it, then strain 
will increase. 

The implication that strain will arise if stress becomes too low would account 
for the fact that if a person finds himself in a situation in which everything goes 
according to his wishes and he meets no opposition, this condition may, contrary 
to his expectations, become uncomfortable or even intolerable. Experientially, 
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the situation may correspond to one of boredom. The lack of conditions for 
maintaining sufficiently strong system boundaries, which demarcate the self from 
the environment, produces a situation lacking the conditions for self-assertion in 
either a positive or a negative form. 

The optimal stress level, as a system parameter, will differ for different persons 
or groups. Supposing the optimal stress level is low, then engaging in activities 
that provide relatively little challenge and opposition will provide conditions of 
minimum strain. If the optimal stress level is high, then the person or group will 
be most at ease under conditions of intense competition and warlike conflict. 
A state of balance achieved under these conditions cannot be more than temporary. 
In the case of competitive failure, structural disruption and interference result in 
increased strain. In the case of success, the loss of hostile environmental objects, 
on which the maintenance of system balance is based, reduces stress below the 
optimum and thus also increases strain. 

The maintenance of a behaviour system, based on the continued operation of 
the introjection-rejection process, requires the maintenance of both a positive and 
a negative dependence cycle. Disruption of either one or the other will produce 
strain. Distress and suffering can therefore be produced both by the loss of love- 
objects and by the loss of hate-objects. 

The optimal stress parameter is an important one from the point of view of 
system evolution. Even if the system ceases to function temporariiy, the existence 
of an optimal stress level will provide a condition for its re-evolution in a similar 
or different form, since separation from and opposition to the environment provide 
in this instance a route towards strain reduction. 


The Relationship Between the Positive and Negative Dependence Cycles 


The positive dependence cycle may be considered as a functional support structure 
which the system maintains minimally to meet its survival requirements and 
optimally to achieve an output consistent with its requirements with respect to 
strain, balance, input satisfaction, and performance satisfaction. In response to 
stress, a switch-over may occur to the negative dependence cycle, which may be 
conceived as a defence-attack structure maintained to deal with interference either 
with internal processes which contribute to output maintenance or with the re- 
quisite external supporting conditions. 
Stress counteraction may be separated into three successive phases: 


1. Disturbance control, concerned with neutralizing or sealing off the stress- 
inducing agent in order to maintain or re-establish the boundary conditions 
of the system. 

. Dislocation control, concerned with repair and making good any damage that 
has occurred in the course of stress incidence in order to re-establish the 
internal and, if necessary, also the external system structure. 

. Interference control, which comes into operation when the system switches 
back to its normal aimed-for mode of functioning, and is concerned with 
compensating as far as possible for the loss of time and effort diverted to the 
preceding stress-counteraction phases. 


The first two phases form part of the negative dependence cycle. The third 
phase is relevant for studying the effect on the positive dependence cycle of inter- 
mittent periods of stress counteraction. 
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The activation of the negative dependence cycle in the course of stress counter- 
action will have a twofold effect on system performance. In the first place, the 
diversion of time and effort will result in a temporary loss of output, so that, to 
the extent that the system operates so as to achieve or maintain a given performance 
level, a compensating increase in the rate of activities that contribute to the output 
will be required in order to maintain so far as possible the required output level. 
At the same time, changes will occur in the allocation and coordination pattern 
in the course of mobilizing for defence-attack behaviour which may be functional 
for fight or flight conditions but relatively unsuitable for the achievement of the 
operative performance aim. In so far as the pattern of functioning appropriate 
for effective system performance differs from that appropriate for stress couater- 
action, switching over from one can result in some degree of impairment relative 
to the other. The amount of impairment will depend in part on the time required 
to alter the pattern of functioning. 

There are some indications that, while mobilization in response to danger and 
threat may be relatively fast, the change-over tonormal functioning after the removal 
of stress conditions involves as a rule an appreciable lag. This is most clearly seen 
in traumatic experience, where stress-induced changes may become almost irrever- 
sible. In so far, then, as stress-induced changes cannot be instantaneously reversed 
at the time of normal task resumption, the system will, to the extent that it operates 
to maintain a given performance level, be in a position of having to increase its 
performance rate with a temporarily impaired pattern of functioning. 

The implications with respect to the effect of intervening periods of stress on 
the activity rate and integration process that contribute to output achievement 
are then as follows. Stress will either increase the activity rate or decrease the level 
of integration, or affect both. Since the output is jointly dependent on the activity 
rate and the level of integration, it follows that stress can increase the output, 
decrease it, or leave it unchanged, depending on the amount of increase in the 
activity rate relative to the amount of decline in the level of integration. 

In the model described above, the source of support and the source of stress 
are represented as separate units. This will, however, frequently not be the case. 
In so far as there is dependence on another person or group, then that person or 
group will also have the power to induce stress. In parent-child relationships, for 
instance, the parent is a source of support under some conditions and a source 
of stress under others. The activation of defence-attack behaviour may interfere 
with the maintenance of an optimal support relationship. Equally, behaviour 
appropriate for maintaining the support relationship may not satisfy the require- 
ment for strain reduction by attempts to induce changes in parental behaviour. 
A similarly ambivalent situation exists for the parent in relation to the child. In 
industrial organizations the same type of problem is again encountered, although 
perhaps in a somewhat less severe form. Management acts as a source of support 
to employees by offering employment and wages, and as a source of stress in so 
far as requirements imposed run counter to the operative aims of employees. A 
correspondingly ambivalent situation exists for management in relation to workers. 

Some of the possible solutions to the problem may be looked at as attempts 
to produce the type of situation in which the source of support and the source of 
stress are distinct and independent units. Among the possibilities open that main- 
tain the support relationship are inhibition and denial with respect to the stress- 
counteraction process, and splitting, projection, and displacement of aggression 
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in the form of scapegoating, all of which involve an attempt to respond to the 
situation as if the source of support and the source of stress constituted separate 
and independent units, so that appropriate behaviour in the form either of support 
or of defence-attack can be activated. The types of solution discussed may be 
viewed as distortions of experience to make it conform to an either/or type of 
model. In other words, an attempt is made to respond to the world as if every 
object encountered is intrinsically either X or not X, either pleasant or unpleasant, 
either harmful or useful. 

The transformation and distortion of experience to fit logical-type assumptions 
play a fundamental role in the formation and maintenance of behaviour systems. 
This is a viewpoint that appears to be implicit both in psycho-analytic theory and 
in studies that have developed out of Heider’s analysis of cognitive organizations. 
The relationship between the operation of logical principles and the functioning of 
behaviour systems hinges on the attribution of intrinsic properties to objects or 
events and appears to be as follows. 

The properties attributed to an object or event depend on the classification 
scheme used. The attribution of intrinsic properties becomes possible if one of 
many possible classification schemes is regarded as the only valid and true one. 
The classification scheme used determines the type of behavioural and cognitive 
structure that is formed. The maintenance of a particular behavioural organization 
is dependent on the maintenance of a particular classification scheme. The function- 
ing of the behavioural organization will be determined by the logic implicit in the 
basic classification scheme. The maintenance of a particular organizational struc- 
ture thus provides a condition for the attribution of intrinsic properties and the 
attribution of intrinsic properties provides the operational basis for logical 
principles. 

The argument may also be traced out in the reverse direction by noting that 
a structure is formed to the extent that events are selected, transformed, and ordered 
to be consistent with a set of logical principles. 

In the process of behavioural research we may thus expect to rediscover the 
results of our own world-building, which is itself the attempt to create and maintain 
order and permanence as a condition for the survival of the self-environment 
system. At the same time, it is precisely because we do not know the implications 
of the actions and assumptions that we contribute to the process of world-building 
that the problem of developing a behaviour theory as a possible, and by itself 
perhaps limited, technical aid arises. 


Part II of this paper has been received by the Editorial Committee, 
and will appear in a forthcoming issue of Human Relations. 
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